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RECOMMENDED 
APPLICATION 
OF BEVEL SIDING 


Use rust-resisting casing nails, 
not less than 6d for bevel 
and 8d for bungalow. Nails 
should be located at each 
stud above lap as shown in 
diagram. Minimum headiap 
(FHA) should be 1” for 4” 
and 6” siding, 1%,” for widths 
over 6”. 


This nailing procedure is rec- 
ommended to prevent any 
possibility of cupping or 
splitting. Tip of siding is left 
“floating free” to allow for 
normal dimensional changes. 
Siding nails should be set 
and puttied. (Note: If neces- 
sary, to prevent splitting near 
ends of pieces, holes should 
be prebored through the sid- 
ing for the nails.) 





USE WEST COAST LUMBER 
FOR DISTINCTIVE SIDING 


Siding of versatile West Coast lumber, with its natural pat- 
tern lines and flexibility of use, offers the widest variety of 
interest-arousing treatments. Wood performs better, too... 
for lumber is durable, has high insulation value, and is easy 
to use, regardless of building style or plan. 


Choose from these popular West Coast lumber species .. . 
Douglas Fir, West Coast Hemlock, Western Red Cedar and 
Sitka Spruce. 


whatever the job, consider WOOD FIRST! 


WEST COAST LUMBER 


Douglas Fir +» West Coast Hemlock + Western Red Cedar * Sitka Spruce 


WEST COAST LUMBERMEN'S ASSN., 1410 S. W. Morrison St., Portland 5, Oregon 











MAKER SELLS MORE 
GLASS-LINED 
WATER HEATERS THAN 
ALL OTHERS COMBINED 
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the one proved...the one accepted 
glass-lined water heater 





























Cc. F. PALMER, 

an active participant in many national 
and international housing and planning 
professional organizations and NAHRO’s 
president in 1940-41, is the author of 
a new book titled Adventures of a Slum 
Fighter, to be published October 2U by 
Tupper and Love. The book is an ac- 
count of the author’s personal experiences 
in fighting slums in this country and his 
observations of work to eradicate slums 
in foreign countries. Mr. Palmer is cred- 
ited with organizing and directing the 
first federally-aided slum clearance proj- 
ect in the country and has held several 
important housing posts: defense hous- 
ing coordinator during World War II, 
United States delegate to several inter- 
national housing congresses, and chair- 
man of the Atlanta housing authority. 
Mr. Palmer is presently a real estate op- 
erator in Atlanta. 


RUTCHER SKAGERBERG, 

assistant director of architecture and en- 
gineering for the Public Housing Admin- 
istration, has been named to a special 
14-man advisory group of the Building 
Research Advisory Board to assist in a 
study of hot water heating equipment for 
the Federal Housing Administration. Mr. 
Skagerberg has long been an active par- 
ticipant in NAHRO technical and main- 
tenance activities and was the moving 
spirit behind the development of the 
NAHRO Technical and Maintenance 
Section. 


MARION NEPRUD 

has joined the staff of the public works 
office of the 9th Naval District to serve 
as manager of the requirements and spe- 
cial assignments branch of the office's 
housing division. She was formerly a 
management officer in the management 
branch of PHA’s central office in Wash- 
ington. Her replacement in that position 
has not yet been announced. While with 
PHA, she did a valuable job of bring- 
ing representatives of such national agen- 
cies as the Boys’ Clubs of America, Inc. 
and the National Recreation Association 
together with PHA field office officials to 
develop understanding in both groups as 
to how their respective programs operate 
and how local community service or- 
ganizations and local housing authori- 
ties might better work together. While 
with PHA, Miss Neprud served as con- 
sultant to NAHRO’s Joint Committee on 
Housing and Welfare. 


HUDSON MALONE, 

executive director of the Albany, Georgia 
housing authority and also a juvenile 
court judge, is winning favorable com- 
ment in his part of the country for his 
new program designed to curb juvenile 
delinquency. Purpose of the program is 
to accent the positive in juvenile delin- 
quency data, to spotlight the 99 per cent 
“juvenile decency figure” as a counter 
to the much publicized 1 per cent juyenile 
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delinquency score. To carry out his idea, 
Judge Malone is helping to organize an 
adult committee to formulate a program 
of trophy awards for outstanding juve- 
nile achievements. The hope is that in- 
dustry, courtesy, and respect will become 
as fashionable among youngsters as some 
of the fictional villains that are thought 
to influence behavior among teen-agers. 


FRANK J. MEISTRELL 

was appointed deputy administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
effective September 7. Prior to his new 
assignment, Mr. Meistrell was general 
counsel of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. 


MAX R. BLOOM 

is on leave from the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency for the 1955-56 aca- 
demic year and is acting assistant pro- 
fessor of real estate at the University of 
California at Berkeley. 


DONALD GRAHAM, ROBERT ROWLAND, 
executive director and deputy director 
respectively of the Providence Redevel- 
opment Agency, have joined with Morton 
B. Braun and William Goodman to form 
a private consulting firm in the fields 
of community planning and urban re- 
newal, to be known as Planning and Re- 
newal Associates with offices in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island and in Newton 
Center, Massachusetts. Mr. Braun has for 
the past four years been with the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency advising 
New England communities on planning 
matters. Mr. Goodman is assistant pro- 
fessor of regional planning at the Harvard 
University school of design and previ- 
ously did planning work in Hartford, 
Boston, and Detroit. 


ERIC CARLSON 

has been named as one of three housing 
experts who are being sent by the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Admin‘s- 
tration on an assistance tour of Latin 
America. The team’s job will be to help 
government and private agencies in those 
countries formulate practical methods for 
financing housing and community im- 
provement programs, especially for per- 
sons of low income. Mr. Carlson has 
been helping to develop community plan- 
ning and development programs at a 
new public administration school in San 
Jose, Costa Rica, a job to which he was 
appointed last year by the UN Techni- 
cal Assistance Administration (see July 
1954 JourNAL, page 219). Mr. Carlson 
is a former associate editor of The Amer- 
ican City. 


JOHN F. LOONEY, 

an administrative assistant for the 
Newark, New Jersey housing authority 
won a hero’s tribute from the Newark 
press this summer when he saved a man 
from drowning over the Labor Day week- 
end. Mr. Looney was just coming out 
of the water when he heard the drown- 
‘ng man’s cries for help. He kept the 
victim afloat with the aid of a buoy until 
life guards completed the rescue. 


GEORGE A. DEBS, 

treasurer of the Worcester Housing Au- 
thority, died on July 19 in Worcester. 
Mr. Debs had been associated with the 
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SAMUEL STAMPING & ENAMELING CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





authority since 1946, when he was ap- 
pointed a member of the authority’s ten- 
ant selection committee: was later elected 
committee chairman. He was named to 
the authority board early in 1953. Mr. 
Debs had previously been chairman of 
the Worcester parks commission and was 
active in Worcester business circles. In 
a ‘memorial resolution, the authority 
board saluted Mr. Debs for his devotion 
to public service, for his untiring loyalty, 
exceptional ability, and sound judgment. 
The resolution directed that copies of 
the tribute be forwarded to the governor 
of Massachusetts; city, state, and federal 
housing officials; and to NAHRO’s 


pres dent. 


CLIFTON L. GANUS, SR., 

a commissioner of the New Orleans hous- 
ing authority and prominent civic leader 
in that city, died September 20 at 
the age of 51 after a long illness. In ad- 
dition to running his widespread restau- 
rant chain business, Mr. Ganus had 
served on several city public works com- 
missions, on the chamber of commerce, 
as a trustee of Harding College at 
Searcy, Arkansas, and as a board mem- 
ber of the YMCA. 


FRIEDRICH HALSTENBERG 

was recently named general secretary of 
the German Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning. Mr. Halstenberg fills the 
position that was recently vacated by Frau 
Paula Schafer (see December 1954 
JouRNAL, page 413). 
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More Housing 


REYNOLDS ALUMI 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 
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REYNOLDS ALUMINUM WINDOWS 


All aluminum windows are rustproof, warp-proof, 
maintenance-free. Reynolds Windows are superior 
in design and in manufacture — quality controlled 
from basic metal to finished product. Shown is 
Reynolds Traverse (Sliding) Window, simple to in- 
stall, low in cost. Also Casement, Awning, Double- 
Hung, Intermediate Projected, Basement and 
Utility Windows. 
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REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 
REFLECTIVE INSULATION 


A superior product by the pioneers in reflective insulation—embossed 
foil on both sides (Type B) or one side (Type C) of tough kraft 
paper. Clean, quickly stapled in place, effective winter and summer. 
Perfect vapor barrier. Much lower cost than most bulk insulations. 
In rolls of 250 sq. ft., 25”, 33” and 36” wide. 


Ease of installation (slip joints, no soldering) makes these rustproof, lifetime 
gutters actually cost less than the old-fashioned rustable kind. Handsome 
Ogee and Half-Round styles in both smooth and stipple-embossed finish, 
with downspouts and all fittings to match. 


Reynolds, a major producer of aluminum, is a leader in the development of aluminum build- 
ing products. For detailed information on the products described above, mail the cou- 
pon. For special requirements in aluminum building products, please write to Reynolds 
Metals Company, Building Products Division, 2037 South Ninth Street, Louisville 1, Ky. 


Reynolds 
soln th Company 
mo ce Ninth Street, Louisville 1, Ky 
pe winoows complete information on: ‘ 
fs A INSULATION O GUTTE 
SHING [) Nalis - 


For all exterior metal work, alumi- 
num will give you rustproof perma- 
nence at lowest cost. Flashing is an 
obvious example...now the preferred 
specification. And more and more 
builders are insisting on aluminum 
nails. Non-staining, they require no L 
deep-setting and puttying. — a. 





REYNOLDS 3% ALUMINUM 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 
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Subscriptions to the JouRNAL oF HOUSING are $5; also available through 
membership in the Association at the rate of $12. Special issues, $1. 
Entered as second class matter October 25, 1944, post office, Chicago, 
Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. Issued monthly except August. 





Editor: Dorothy Gazzolo. Editorial Associates: John S. Lynch 
and Lorraine Ulrich. Advertising Manager: R. M. Trevett. 
Regional Reporters: New England, Harold Taylor, New Haven; 
Middle Atlantic, Robert Moyer, Baltimore; North Central, 
Bette Jenkins, Detroit; Southwest, Marie C. McGuire, San 
Antonio; Pacific Northwest, Rose Morry, Seattle: Pacific South- 
west, Dorothy Brunsell, Kern County. Cover Design: John 
Bradford. 
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WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 


722 $0. VANDEVENTER AVENUE 














ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 
















> Now-if | 
were a key 
_..where 


Trouble is, trackin’ down keys isn't 
as simple as some folks think. But 


you'll never have to hunt for one 
when TelKee's on the job. All keys 


are on file, ready for instant duty 

. valuable time is saved, costly 
inconvenience avoid- 
ed. And TelKee lets 
you use all locks all 


_— aa. 





the time. Send for 
our FREE catalog No. 
JH-24 today. 





The MOORE KEY CONTROL S) stems 


P.O. MOORE, INC. 300 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10,N_Y 


im =CUT MAINTENANCE COSTS 
m ADD TO TENANT SATISFACTION 


Write to ALABAX DIVISION for complete informdtion 


<@> PASS & SEYMOUR, INC. 


SYRACUSE 9, NEW YORK 
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Rock Creek Apartments in Silver Springs (Md.) recently rescreened with Tension-tites 


Reduce screen upkeep drastically with 


TENSION-ife ALUMINUM SCREENS 


EASIEST TO INSTALL 

* NO PAINTING OR FITTING 

© WILL NEVER RUST OR STAIN 

© NO LEVERS TO BREAK 

® NO SPRINGS TO POP 

* CAN'T SPLIT BLIND SPOTS 

® DOESN'T ATTRACT CHILDREN 

© SIZES FOR ALL DOUBLE-HUNG WOOD WINDOWS 
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See these trouble-free, economical screens at 
Booth 46, Cleveland Statler, October 17 to 20. 


RUDIGER-LANG CO. 


International Trade Mart ® New Orleans 12, La 


2701 Eighth Street ° Berkeley 10, Calif 
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MAINTENANCE 
GLAZING - CALKING 


“Alumilastic will reduce your 
costs because it forms a tough 
resilient metallic armor that 
resists weathering. This pro- 
tects indefinitely the sealing 
qualities of “Alumilastic’s non- 
sagging, pliable body. Ask for 
your sample today! 


THE ORIGINAL METALLIC 
COMPOUND... SINCE 1931 
@ Made with pure Alcoa 

Albron aluminum base. 


@ Outstanding for wood 
and metal sash and for 
all calking jobs. 

@ Specified by leading 
architects . .. contractors. 


ALSO COLORED SASH GLAZING AND CALKING 
COMPOUNDS 


The PARR) Paint & Color Company 











Now—One Man 
Unstops Drains 
in Minutes 





DRAIN AND SOIL LINE 


SPARTA CLEANING MACHINE 


Removes Stoppages in 1/4" to 4” Lines up to 100’ 





The Spartan Model 600 is ideal 
for unstopping wash basins, 
bath tubs, shower stalls, sink 
lines, laundry tubs, closet 
bowls, overhead soil lines, 
stacks and floor drains. Rug- 
gedly built to last for years, 
yet light enough to be easily 
carried by one man. Depend- 
able—efficient—safe. 





Spartan manufactures other 
motor driven machines for 
cleaning lateral sewer lines 
from 3” to 10” in diameter— 
also electric drain cleaners 
for short waste line cleaning. 


(Patented) 


Thousands in use today. Often 
pays for iteelf on first job. Used 
extensively by New York City and 
Chicago Housing Authorities as 
well as others 











Send for complete literature today/ 


Spartan TOOL CO. fq 









Instead of Hours! 








1918-N Columbia Avenue e Chicago 26, Illinois 







































NEW! 
‘Sexauer’ Monel 
Self-Locking 

bibb screw 
—10 sizes do 
the work of 37! & “SARA 








Easy-Tite 
faucet washer 
with Fiberglas 
reinforcing 








This nylon plug locks the screw automatically! 


NEW! Amazing, patented screw 
and washer combination cuts 
faucet washer replacements 75% 


—with each leak eliminated, you reduce 
water and fuel bills up to $28.80 quarterly 


Most faucet washer failures are caused 
by wrong length screws. ‘Sexauer’ Self- 
Locking screws* and Easy-Tite washers* 
—used together —cut costly washer re- 
placements 75%! You save up to $28.80 
quarterly in water and fuel alone with 
each leak stopped. Here’s how... 

A screw too short for the tapping dis- 
torts and splits the washer when tight- 
ened; the washer works loose, is torn to 
shreds. If too long, it can’t grip the 
washer; this ruins the washer and causes 
hammering in the water line. 


Simplifies fitting problem—cuts installation costs 


NYLON PLUG ‘Sexauer’ Self - Locking 
screws eliminate the prob- 
lem of misfit screws. They 
lock automatically at the re- 
quired depth as the nylon 

plug is compressed in the faucet thread. 

The washer is not distorted, is held firmly. 

You can re-use Self-Locking bibb screws 
repeatedly. Made of Monel, they resist 
corrosion, never rust; heads won’t twist 
off, screw driver will not distort the slot. 

Self-Locking screws save time spent 
in fitting the proper length—10 sizes do 
the work of 37! Used with new, Fiber- 
glas-reinforced ‘Sexauer’ Easy -Tites, 
they cut washer replacements 75%, fix- 
tures last longer. Easy-Tites resist clos- 
ing squeeze and excessively hot water, 

outlast ordinary washers 6 to 1! 


Water and fuel savings 


One dripping faucet wastes 8,000 gals. 
of water yearly. A pinhole size stream 
increases waste to 8,000 gals. in a single 
month! Here is what you save quarterly 
in stopping just one pinhole leak on a 
hot water faucet: 











Fuel Saving Water Saving | Total Saving 
on (198 gals.) $22.77 | $6.03 $28.80 
Coat (2,469 Ibs.) 22.22 6.03 28.26 
Gas (21,103 cu. ft.) 21.20 6.03 27.23 











Save water, fuel and labor costs; con- 
serve costly fixtures by cutting washer 
replacements 75%! Use new ‘Sexauer’ 
Self-Locking screws and Easy-Tite fau- 
cet washers. You save every time you do! 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. New 
‘Sexauer’ Self - Locking 
screws and Easy-Tite 
washers are just part of 
the line of over 3,000 
*‘Sexauer’ Triple-Wear 
plumbing repair parts 
and patented precision 

tools. Send for our new, CATALOG 2" 
126-page Catalog H. ao 
Write today! *Heg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


J. A. SEXAUER MANUFACTURING CO., INC. DEPT. J-105 
2503-05 Third Avenue, New York 51, N.Y. 




















CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATORS 
SCRUTINIZING FHA, URA PROGRAMS 


Although Congress is adjourned 
until next January, congressional at- 
tention is continuing to focus on 
housing and redevelopment through 
two investigations: one by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee 
housing subcommittee headed by 
Representative Albert Rains (D), 
Alabama and another through the 
Senate’s Banking and Currency 
Committee housing subcommittee 
chaired by Senator John J. Spark- 
man (D), Alabama. Both commit- 
tees were voted funds earlier this 
year for the purpose of conducting 
housing studies: $100,000 for the 
Sparkman committee (see April 
JourNAL, page 117) and $75,000 for 
the Rains committee in House Res- 
olution 204, approved June 20. 

The Rains committee launched its 
probe early in October through a 
series of on-the-spot local investiga- 
tions into the problems and road- 
blocks that have stymied urban re- 
development and renewal programs. 
The subcommittee’s specific points 
of inquiry: how are displaced fam- 
ilies being rehoused, what are the 
needs of families not now being 
served by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration’s home mortgage insur- 
ance programs, why is rental housing 
for moderate-income families not be- 
ing produced in the needed volume, 
and what impact is the mortgage 
credit burden having on the national 
economy ? 

The: roving subcommittee started 
its hearings in New York City 
October 5 and then swung south for 
hearings in Newark and Philadel- 
phia. By November 10, the commit- 
tee expects to be in Chicago, with 
subsequent sessions in San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and New Orleans 
scheduled to fill out the month. 

The Sparkman committee, mean- 
while, which began its study in May 
with roundtable discussions in Wash- 
ington on problems of administering 
federal housing, redevelopment, and 
renewal programs, issued an interim 
progress report June 30. Its plans 
for the future, however, were not 
as definite as those of the Rains com- 
mittee as the JOURNAL went to press. 
Senator Sparkman indicated in an 
interview in September that his com- 


mittee would go on with its studies 
of various FHA programs along these 
lines of inquiry: (1) to see if the 
military housing program adopted in 
the 1955 housing amendments (sec 
August-September JOURNAL, page 
263) would work as hoped and (2) 
to consider whether using “replace- 
ment cost” instead of “estimated 
value” in setting mortgage amounts 
for FHA’s section 220 program was 
having any effect. He also said that 
the Title I home repair loan in- 
surance program would get some 
scrutiny. 

When questioned as to whether 
or not public housing would be on 
his study agenda, Senator Spark- 
man said the public housing program 
“is continually criticized and con- 
tinually studied by its opponents and 
there is no hesitation on their part 
in bringing to the attention of the 
Congress what they consider to be 
abuses in the program. If other hous- 
ing programs were the subject of 
such a continued scrutiny by outside 
sources, the need for continual study 
of all our housing programs by the 
housing subcommittee would not be 
nearly so great.” 


EMERGENCY HOUSING SHELTERING 
HUNDREDS OF HURRICANE VICTIMS 


Government red tape went by the 
board and speed was the order of 
the day throughout September and 
early October as federal housing 
agencies in eastern and New Eng- 
land states worked on an emergency 
basis to help homeless victims of this 
season’s hurricanes and ensuing flood 
waters. The all-out disaster aid pro- 
gram of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and its constituent 
agencies went into effect on August 
25 (see August-September JoURNAL, 
page 287). 

A few reports on the operation: 
65 trailer units owned by the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration have 
been rushed from an Ohio depot to 
Southbridge, Massachusetts; 50 more 
were sent to Naugatuck, Connecti- 
cut. Another 500 are on the alert 
for possible shipment to Scranton 
and Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, and 
Thomaston and Farmington, Con- 
necticut. The trailers are being 
moved in highballing caravans, with 
state police forces clearing the right- 
of-way. 

In mid-September 300 PHA- 
owned demountable dwellings from 
Fort Hill Homes in Groton, Massa- 
chusetts were transferred in title 
(Continued column two, page 314) 
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BUSINESS! 


CATHODIC PROTECTION SYSTEMS 
EXTEND THE LIFE OF UNDERGROUND 
PIPING INDEFINITELY 


Pipe corrosion is a luxury you can’t afford .. . and every- 
day, corrosion damages thousands of dollars worth of 
underground piping and storage tanks. 


HARCO engineers can install complete cathodic protection 
systems to extend the life of your service lines handling 
water, gas, steam, fuel oil, etc. 


HARCO JOB-ENGINEERED SYSTEMS provide all neces- 
sary testing, drawings, materials and the installation. 

HARCO INSTALLATION CONTRACTING is completed to 
customer's specifications and covers as 
much or as little as the job requires. 


Write today for catalog 
or call MOntrose 2-2080 


> 


—.... 


WINTON TERRACE, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
In this development, HARCO protects 21,590 feet of pipe 
and fuel oil storage tanks serving a 90 unit dwelling crea. 


ALTGELD GARDENS, CHICAGO, ILL. 
More than $300,000.00 worth of underground piping serving 
1500 dwelling units is protected by HARCO cathodic system. 


VINCENNES, INDIANA 


HARCO protects more than 11,000 feet of gas and water CORPORATION 


piping serving 42 dwelling units. 


17017 Broadway ° Cleveland, Ohio 


4076-HC 























New! Different! 


A PLASTIC WALL TILE 
THAT DOESN’T LOOK OR 
FEEL LIKE PLASTIC! 


ARTCREST 


lo-Cheen 





Give Your Walls this 


Custom Look 
for Fast Galosl 


You've never seen anything like ARTCREST'S 
new “GLO-SHEEN"! A plastic tile so different 
— it rivals the most her clay tiles for 
beauty and effect! “GLO EEN’S” luxurious, 
satin-type, muted finish, tn on contour and su- 
perb decorator “Bright for Life” colors achieve 
the expensive, “custom look” for outstanding 
sales appeal. This non-glare, scratch-resistant tile 
is. even warm to the touch. The samples will 
speak for themselves — write for yours today! 





rs 5 : 


* 4 4 | 


ARTCREST'S > ¢ * tiles shine with the 
brilliance you expect f we a conventional plastic 
tile. But the new “Glo-Sheen” tiles reveal the 


exclusive muted finish that glows with a subtle 
sheen. (The photo above is not retouched). 


See “Glo-Sheen” for Yourself 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES! 











ARTCREST 
“Glo-Sheen” 


ARTCREST 
Plastics Co., Inc. 


255 W. 79th St. 
Dept. JH 
Chicago 20, Ill. 





Se ceiatieeiaeiienianieataaten | 


Please a samples and details of new 











| “GLO. SHEEN" Tile. Also include samples of 1 
1 ARTCREST'S Regular Plastic Tiles. 1 
[ime iin. hhh... 
Name. | 
mpany 
Yor 
a 
| City. State 1 





DISTRIBUTORS: A few territories availabl« 


See the new matt finish Glo-Sheen on display in 
Booth #19 at the N.A.H.R.O. National Exhibit, 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. Oct. 17-20. 
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NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 312) 

and without cost to the state of 
Connecticut and have been distrib- 
uted to local communities in that 
state as the need demands. 

Local housing authorities through- 
out Connecticut have opened up 
their low-rent projects to shelter the 
homeless and have thus far accom- 
modated nearly 250 families in pub- 
lic housing projects. Red Cross offi- 
cials are certifying the eligibility of 
the families. 

Meanwhile, emergency assistance 
measures are being provided to 
stricken communities by other fed- 
eral agencies. HHFA has approved 
a $60,348 emergency planning ad- 
vance to Waterburv, Connecticut to 
help plan repairs on a 30-acre area 
of the town severely damaged by the 
floods. East Stroudsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania has been given emergency in- 
terest-free advances totaling $29,420 
by the Community Facilities Ad- 
ministration for replanning of streets 
and for repair of water and sewer 
facilities. The job is expected to cost 
the community nearly 3 million dol- 
lars. Another HHFA emergency sur- 
vey and planning grant totaling 
$145,000 has been allocated to Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania to help plan recon- 
struction of severely damaged sec- 
tions of the city. 

An important outcome of the 
whole emergency hurricane and 
flood relief program has been a re- 
vival of the often discussed idea of 
flood insurance. The idea’s revival 
began on September 8 when HHFA 
Administrator Albert M. Cole met 
with a group of insurance industry 
representatives appointed to a new 
HHFA flood disaster advisory com- 
mittee. Later, on September 21, Mr. 
Cole held a broader conference in 
Washington that also included rep- 
resentatives of the mortgage lending, 
building, lumber, and life insurance 
industries called in to study more 
thoroughly the feasibility of flood 
insurance. In opening the meeting, 
Mr. Cole noted that, although flood 
insurance has always been shrugged 
off on the ground that the risk could 
not be spread wide enough to make 
claim payments feasible, the federal 
government was unwilling to drop 
the matter. Only hint of what kind 
of an insurance program might be 
developed was in Mr. Cole’s refer- 
ences to a possible cooperative ar- 
rangement between insurance com- 
panies and the federal and 
governments. 


state 


INTEREST RATES UP AGAIN ON 
SHORT-TERM HOUSING NOTES 


Interest rates on short-term notes 
issued by local housing authorities 
to finance their low-rent housing 
programs again rose in a September 
13 sale. Forty-four authorities sold 
58.5 million dollars in short-term 
obligations at an average interest 
rate of 1.519 per cent, a boost of 
.101 per cent over the previous aver- 
age mark of 1.418 per cent set in 
an August 16 sale (see August-Sep- 
tember JOURNAL, page 289 

Heaviest borrowers in the recent 
sale were the local authorities in Chi- 
cago—$5,650,000; San Juan, Puerto 
Rico—$4,601,000; and Boston—$4,- 
507,000. The other 41 authorities 
borrowed an average of about 1 mil- 
lion dollars each. Maturity dates on 
all offerings were between October 
4, 1955 and October 5, 1956. 


UNIVERSITY GETS FIRST URBAN 
PLANNING GRANT UNDER ‘54 ACT 
The eighth urban planning grant 
to be awarded by the Urban Re- 
newal Administration under the 
1954 housing act went to the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas at Fayetteville 
in mid-September. ‘The $6185 grant 
is the first one to go to a state uni- 
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versity. The city planning division 
of the university’s institute of science 
and technology will do the planning 
job. It will work in four Arkansas 
localities: Blytheville, Camden, New- 
port, and Texarkana, undertaking 
surveys, land use studies, and tech- 
nical jobs incident to the preparation 
or revision of a comprehensive plan 
for the improvement of each local- 
ity. 

Estimated total cost of the 
Arkansas planning work is $12,370, 
half of which will be met by the 
URA grant and half by funds from 
the state. 


PRIVATE CONSULTANT TO REVIEW 
URA LAND DISPOSITION POLICIES 

The Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion’s land disposition procedures 
and policies are due for scrutiny by 
a private real estate consultant this 
fall. URA Commissioner James W. 
Follin announced in late September 
that Philip W. Kniskern, a promi- 
nent Philadelphia real estate con- 
sultant, had contracted with the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
to make a comprehensive review and 
evaluation of land disposition in con- 
nection with URA’s slum clearance 
and urban renewal programs. 

The study will take Mr. Kniskern 
to both the central and regional 
offices of HHFA, where he will re- 
view the records and evaluate the 
work progress in each of 26 slum 
clearance and redevelopment proj- 
ects certified for section 220 mort- 
gage insurance from the Federal 
Housing Administration. His find- 
ings and recommendations, includ- 
ing an analysis of the attitudes and 
opinions of representative potential 
redevelopers, will be embodied in a 
report due the end of this year. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA OFFERS 
NEW TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES 


The extension division of the 
University of California is offering 
new training opportunities to those 
interested in city and regional plan- 
ning, urban renewal, and commun- 
ity improvement. Evening or Satur- 
day morning classes, pinpointing 
local problems and their solutions, 
are being staged in Oakland, Berke- 
ley, Lafayette, and Sacramento 
Courses range from eight to 12 ses- 
sions each, 

James Lash, former director of the 
San Francisco redevelopment agency, 
is instructor of a course in urban 
renewal; William Finley, director of 
city planning at Richmond, and 
Herman Ruth, planning consultant, 
are scheduled to teach courses in 
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NEW ADDRESS FOR 
NATIONAL HOUSING 
CONFERENCE 
The offices of the National 
Housing Conference, Inc. in 
Washington have been moved 
to a new address: Suite 410, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Ef- 
fective date of 
September 1. 


the move was 











city and regional planning; and 
Corwin Mocine, planning engineer 
for the city of Oakland, started a 
class in planning for community im- 
provement September 29 at Lafay- 
ette. 


FIRST COMMITMENTS ISSUED FOR FHA 
RENEWAL MORTGAGE INSURANCE 

The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion on September 30 signed its first 
commitments to insure mortgages in 
an urban renewal area under its new 
section 220 program. A North Har- 
lem project in New York City will 
benefit by three insured loans in the 
amount of almost 6.5 million dollars. 
Mortgage funds were advanced by 
the Community Funding Corpora- 
tion of Jamaica, Long Island. In 
prospect are 768 multiple dwelling 
units for what is known as _ the 
Delano Village project. The project 
got its start in 1952, when land was 
purchased from the city of New 
York by Bernard M. Axelrod, presi- 
dent of Harlem Estates, Incorpo- 
rated. 


NEW ENGLAND PRESBYTERIANS 
VOTE TO BACK SLUM CLEARANCE 

Organized Presbyterian leadership 
in New England went to bat for a 
stepped-up slum clearance program 
in mid-June via several resolutions 
passed at the Presbyterian Synod of 
New England at its meeting at Brown 
University. 

The synod is composed of some 200 
representatives from 59 churches lo- 
cated throughout the six New Eng- 
land states. In one of its resolutions 
the synod warned that “slum clear- 
ance which merely demolishes old, 
worn-out buildings but does not pro- 
vide moderate and low cost dwellings 
for the families displaced leads only 
to new slums being created by over- 
crowding in remaining neighbor- 
hoods.” 

Delegates also took a stand on dis- 
crimination against minorities in 
housing in a resolution stating that 
“Segregated neighborhoods are not to 
be tolerated or encouraged any more 
than are segregated schools.” 
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“PLUS VALUES” of public housing 


that’s the theme of this special issue of the Journal of Housing 


The basic value of public hous- 
ing is easily grasped: good housing 
for bad—a program that takes 
families of low income out of the 
kind of unsafe, unhealthy, crowded 
shelter that stifles both physical and 
mental well-being; a program that 
brings those families into homes that 
provide them with the essentials of 
a healthful environment. Public 
housing’s basic value, then, is a con- 
crete, tangible, undisputable reality: 
the slum home vs. the new struc- 
ture. 

The values that the program 
creates over and above this physical 
reality are the ones with which this 
Journat deals — “plus values” ‘that 
come (a) to the community, (b) to 
the family, and (c) to the country 
generally. It is the JouRNAL’s pur- 
pose to show what these “plus val- 
ues” are and to demonstrate that 
they do not develop automatically; 
that they must be inherent in the 
philosophy of a local housing au- 
thority from the time of site selec- 
tion to the day of rent collection. 

To begin with, a community will 
enjoy the “plus values” of public 
housing only if a housing authority 
finds a way to open up new areas 
of the city to sun, air, grass, trees; 
if it works to bring to those areas 
new schools, new parks, new sewer- 
age and water systems — if it seeks 


to add to the values of surrounding 
properties. 

Then, if a family is to enjoy the 
“plus values” of public housing, an 
authority’s management philosophy 
must be based on the “plus values” 
concept. With that concept, public 
housing can reveal new ways of life 
to families that have never had the 
time, the incentive, the understand- 
ing, the means to maintain healthy 
and happy homes, to adopt habits 
of financial responsibility, to join in 
community activities, to learn new 
skills, to enjoy new forms of fun. 

Further, when a public housing 
operation is grounded on “plus val- 
ues,” it can pioneer into new areas 
and contribute new ideas to the 
whole housing industry and to the 
whole community rebuilding move- 
ment: for example, ideas for meet- 
ing the special needs of large fami- 
lies, the aged, the “big city” apart- 
ment house dweller. 

In the three sections of this spe- 
cial issue, pictures, facts, and figures 
tell the stories of some 20 communi- 
ties that have taken a “plus value” 
approach to their public housing 
programs and are beginning to get 
“plus value” returns. It is in the 
hope of enriching public housing 
returns in every community in which 
it operates that the JouRNAL has 
published these stories. 
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“PLUS VALUES” for communities 


What have public housing projects done for their communities? The following pages provide sev- 
eral answers. They illustrate these points: 
) 





... public housing developments have promoted community planning, sparked development of 
public utilities and services, put new schools on the map, led private builders to venture into new 
fields, increased land values. 

... public housing has played a major role in Puerto Rico’s vast public improvements program 
... public housing projects are providing a whole range of new social and recreational facilities for 
the general community. 

... public housing operations are bringing effective new maintenance operations into communities to 


I 


insure that the blight once removed is kept at bay 








A new community is growing up around a Merced, California public housing 
project, Gateway Homes (center left): new private homes 
background ), a néu public school (center right ). and a neu city park 
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While public housing can be 
credited with having created a wide 
variety of “plus values” in many 
communities throughout the country, 
the low-rent housing program in 
Orlando, Florida has the distinction 
of having made possible the creation 
of a whole subdivision called Wash- 
ington Shores. A combination of 
public and private housing in this 
new community is providing badly 
needed housing for the city’s ex- 
panding Negro population—and it 
was the public housing that planted 
the first seeds of growth. 

It all started several years ago 
when private builders began to eye 
the choice real estate between two 
lakes in an area on the city’s edge: 
Lake Mann and Clearlake (Orlando 
is a city of lakes). The land looked 
ideal for private development but 
the city fathers were skeptical about 
putting expensive public utilities and 
services in the area without solid 
evidence that Washington Shores was 
going to become a thriving com- 
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Orlando—a new subdivisia 


munity that could augment the city’s 
tax base. Builders, on the other hand, 
had little hope of creating a success- 
ful community without city services. 

Enter: the Housing Authority of 
the City of Orlando. The city gov- 
ernment, the housing authority, and 
the private builders got together and 
decided that if some public housing 
could be planned and built into 
Washington Shores, the community’s 
future as a new residential subdi- 
vision would be secure. Thus it was 
that Lake Mann Homes and Mur- 
chison Terrace were built by the 
housing authority at opposite ends 
of the proposed community (see 
photo above). 

Now that Washington Shores has 
been stabilized by public housing 
and supplied with services by the 
city, private builders are going ahead 
with their building and signs of 
growing community life are visible 
everywhere. A private development 
of some 160 single family homes (see 
photo right) selling for $7250 has 


sprung up; a shopping center has 
opened up (see photo right) ; a com- 
munity hospital is being planned 
(see photo right) ; and, as an added 
dividend, Washington Shores has its 
own bathing beach now, the only 
one available to Negroes in Orlando. 
The beach is part of Lake Mann 
Homes and was initially developed 
by the authority but is now operated 
by the city. Plans are also afoot cur- 
rently for a new school building for 
the community; the Orange County 
school board has indicated it will 
build a 12-room school in Washing- 
ton Shores for grades one through 
six, to be ready by January of 1957. 

The significant role that the Or- 
lando housing authority played in 
the development of Washington 
Shores won for the authority one of 
NAHRO’s highest annual awards 
in 1953. The authority was cited for 
outstanding achievement in cooper- 
ating with city agencies and private 
groups in helping to make the Wash- 
ington Shores community a reality. 
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Diagram below identifies land shown 
in aerial photo on the left 


New private housing spreads out 
between two low-rent projects 
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Artist’s concept of new community hospital to open next year 
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; Above: two-family structure in a public housing project 
Below: single family homes privately built f 8 pro} 
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Public housing in Chino, California 





San Bernardino: planned “‘plus 


“In the development of this proj- 
ect and other projects in our pro- 
gram, we have tried to keep in 
mind,” says George L. Black, execu- 
tive director of California’s San Ber- 
nardino county housing authority, 
“that a well planned and well lo- 
cated project has a tremendous po- 
tential for stimulating public interest 
in better community planning, both 
social and _ physical there are 
important elements to be considered 
if the maximum community benefits 
are to be achieved.” 


Private homes that have been built 
right next to Chino’s public housing 





How 
work in a project for the small town 
of Chino strikes the eye in the photo 
above—50 new 


this potential was put to 


low-rent dwellings 
two-family 
the architect: 
strong) laid out in an 
residential 


in one- and structures 
Arm- 
attractive 
pattern. 
The authority selected the site from 
a strip of vacant land that private 
builders had passed over because it 
blighted neighbor- 
hood. The site itself was a walnut 
tree grove. Careful landscaping 
around the project by landscape 
architect Warren Jones took maxi- 
mum advantage of the trees, so that 
as many of them were kept as was 
consistent with good site planning. 
And another feature of the site plan 
was that the grounds were laid out 
for 100 per cent tenant maintenance 
(see page 339 
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But there were other results of the 
development in Chino—preplanned 
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results that presently showed up all 
around the project. Suddenly the for- 
gotten strip seemed brighter to pri- 


vate builders. First a new group of 


private homes went up to the west, 


as shown in the above aerial view: 
then a new junior high school went 
under construction (center left in 
photo); and now still 
more homes are going up right next 
to the project on the land shown in 
the photo foreground, just beyond a 
protective “greenbelt.” 

And what happened to land values 
around the project? When the au- 
thority bought the 9.4 acres the proj- 
ect is built on, it paid only $10,000 
for the whole site. ‘Today open land 
in the same area is now selling for 
$2500 and $3000 an acre. The whole 
community is being filled out with 
good single family homes like the 
ones shown below left. And, testifying 
to the value of the new neighbor- 
hood, is a new $25,000 home built 
within 150 feet of the project. 


the above 
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Eugene Diggs and Diggs Park School, built in the wake of the Diggs Park low-rent development 


Norfolk schools, projects grow together 


The “plus values” that many communities have derived when public housing projects 
have brought new schools in their wake is no chance consequence in Norfolk, Virginia 
This benefit to many Norfolk neighborhoods results from the combined efforts of the 
citys plan commission, the housing authority, and the school board. The three agencies 
have developed a pattern of coordinating housing project planning with school planning 

The tie-in between the city’s housing projects and its schools is uniquely underscored 


in the naming of three new schools after nearby low-rent developments. In all three in- 
stances the Norfolk Redevelopment and Housing Authority had named the projects aftet 
prominent Negro members of its advisory board—-the 350-unit Bowling Park project after 
the Reverend Richard Bowling; the 428-unit Diggs Park development after Eugene Diggs, 
a prominent Norfolk attorney; and the 752-unit Young Park project after P. B. Young, Sr., 
publisher of the weekly Journal and Guide newspaper 

A valuable result of this joint housing-school development is the creation in each of 
the project areas of important hubs of community activity. Between the schools and the 
projects, each neighborhood has gained community building facilities, tot-lots, gymnasiums 
and playground set-ups. This grouping of social and recreational facilities, the authority 
has found, is very conducive to strong programs of community activity 








P. B. Young, Sr. and Young Park School near the Young Park public housing project 


















Francis X. Servaites, 

Director, Puerto Rico Field Office, 
Public Housing Administration, 
was invited to tell this story when 
he suggested that the JouRNAL’s 
horizons of “plus values” were 
somewhat limited for 

Puerto Rico. 


The accepted proposition that 
housing, slum clearance, and urban 
redevelopment are all closely inter- 
woven into the fabric of city master 
planning has been notably demon- 
strated in Puerto Rico during the 
last decade. Since the passage of the 
Housing Act of 1949 and the begin- 
ning of a dynamic public housing 
program throughout the Island, a 
derived proposition less generally 
accepted than the first has become 
well established: public housing 
when associated with comprehensive 
city planning can be the leaven for 
a host of maturing forces that spread 
from projects to immediate neigh- 
borhoods to entire communities. 

In any discussion of the “plus 
values” of public housing, this phe- 
nomenon is often overlooked for the 
more obvious and related by-prod- 
ucts we can measure and contrast. 
The social gains to families and in- 
dividuals, the bootstrap economic 
lift, the strides in health and happi- 
ness, the extra money in the tax till, 
enlarged slum elimination and re- 
moval of blighting influences, the 
improved community buildings, the 
better play areas and_ protective 
nursery and health programs that 
have come about as the result of 
public housing: all these values are 
so patent, have been discussed so 
often (and in many cases proven 
statistically), that in Puerto Rico 
they have become almost platitudi- 
nous. We take them for granted, 
as being the normal good things 
public housing provides. The rea- 
sons for this attitude are under- 
standable to those of us who live 
on the scene. 


Progress 

We have grown accustomed to 
startling progress in Puerto Rico 
ever since the plans for economic 
rehabilitation were set afoot from 
the low beginnings of a decade ago. 
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Puerto Rico—‘“‘plus values”’. . . plus 


The paths of improvement lead 
away from every front — public 
transportation, schools, commerce, 
utilities, hospitals, industry, public 
roads — and, most of all, housing. 

Visitors who now return and have 
a memory of conditions when the 
Island was looked upon only as a 
tropical slum exclaim unbelievingly 
at what they see. Years of neglect 
and economic stagnation had made 
an almost indelible mark upon the 
population. The shocking social con- 
ditions that the Puerto Rican im- 
migrating to New York City in 
search of economic opportunity ac- 
cepts in congested slum areas clearly 
reflect the generations of flounder- 
ing for want of opportunity and a 
standard of living. It might be said 
that the extensive federally-aided 
public housing program is almost an 
attempt to undo the neglect of pre- 
vious years by bringing about a 
standard of living that can be point- 
ed to with face-saving grace. 

Public housing is a program that 
is tailor-made for congested, land- 
scarce Puerto Rico. Visitors from 
across the world, as well as Latin 
neighbors, have come to see what 
is being done for low-income fami- 
lies. Representatives from Costa 


Rica, Egypt, El Salvador, Burma, 


the Philippines, Honduras, Haiti, 
France, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, 
British Guiana, Venezuela, have 


conferred and observed and gone 
away impressed with the skill and 
dispatch with which Puerto Rico 
has made use of the public hous- 
ing resources on hand. Perhaps a 
sense of envy touches them as they 
see how Puerto Rico has met the 
challenge of its own underdevelop- 
ment. Their situations differ in many 
ways and the solutions they seek 
must also vary but the inspiration 
is present even though our methods 
may not be quite the ones they can 
use. 


1949 Housing Act 

Since the passage of the Housing 
Act of 1949, the four local housing 
authorities of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico have constructed 
over 12,000 units in 40 localities. 
On the drawing boards are an ad- 
ditional 5000 units for 12 more local- 
ities. This sudden upsurge in the 






normal flow of housing starts has 
necessitated readjustments in over- 
all Commonwealth planning and re- 
quired a quickened impetus to plans 
long dormant or just emerging. The 
shot in the arm that the 1949 act 
provided to the architectural and 
engineering professions as well as to 
commercial suppliers also produced a 
stepped-up schedule of master plan- 
ning and expanded capital invest- 
ments by municipalities and other 
Commonwealth agencies. 

In this sense the public housing 
program has been a spark that set 
off a veritable conflagration of im- 
provements, spreading over projects, 
neighborhoods, and communities. 
Since “workable programs” in their 
broadest sense existed in Puerto Rico 
before they were required by the 
Housing Act of 1954, the transition 
to a faster tempo this past year was 
taken in stride. This fact in great 
part accounts for the size of the pro- 
gram in Puerto Rico; the tools were 
already on hand. 


Quality 

The qualitative elements of Puerto 
Rico’s public housing program have 
also spread their influences, like 
ripples in a pond. Recognizing the 
underlying concepts of growth, con- 
solidation of growth, and progress 
for more growth that is inherent in 
any subsidization program, the au- 
thorities of Puerto Rico construct 
at enduring 40-year standards and 
each year, as they progress, they 
start from a new position. Their 
action is consistent with the quality 
of progress on other fronts—new 
roads were first class roads, new 
schools contained the best elements 
of design and planning, new hos- 
pitals were modern and complete, 
new reservoirs fulfilled every require- 
ment, new hydro electric dams were 
highly efficient, new transportation 
developments were the best obtain- 
able. Planning for housing took the 
same direction—outward and up- 
ward, not inward and confined. 
Public housing came of age. Stag- 
nation, experimentation, and frac- 
tionalism gave way to drive, ma- 
turity, and comprehensive planning, 
with the result that public housing 
(Continued column one, page 327) 
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A new commercial center adjacent to Luis Llorens Torres project in San Juan 


New elementary school built on border of a low-rent project in background 
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Below: Puerto Rico housing officials (seated) meet with top officials (standing) of eight cities to sign contract 
for their public housing programs, Seated left to right: Cesar C. Davila, Ernesto J. Fonfrias, both of the Puerto 
Rico Housing Authority; Francis X. Servaites, Puerto Rico Field Office of PHA; Justo A. Mendez, Puerto Rico 
authority commissioner; Alfredo T. Ramirez, PHA field office; Juan Cadrer, Puerto Rico authority commissioner; 
and Adalberto Parodi, PHA field office. Standing on extreme right are Antonio Alvardo and Jose S. Anglada, al 

of the Puerto Rico Housing Authority. 
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Sludge treatment plant in Luguillo 
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(Continued from page 324) 
took its proper place in a small de- 
termined land. Mere temporary 
face lifting was forgotten; what 
counted was the permanent supply. 

Interrelated Improvement 

The interrelations of community 
progress with sizable housing devel- 
opments are well known. Improve- 
ments, of course, come as the re- 
sult of demand and in Puerto Rico 
it was no different—except that the 
improvements came simultaneously 
rather than tardily. Municipalities 
looked upon public housing as a 
golden opportunity not only to erase 
the shame of their slums but to 
build for the future and their limited 
resources were made available to 
make the fullest use of the program. 
Perhaps the most widespread com- 
munity and neighborhood benefits 
of the “plus values” of public hous- 
ing in Puerto Rico were in the areas 
of sanitary sewer and water sys- 
tems. 


Cabo Rojo— During 1946-47 a 
sewage pipe system was laid down 
to serve the town of Cabo Rojo. 
Lack of funds did not permit the 
construction of treatment facilities 
and the system was never used. A 
public housing project of 156 units 
was approved late in 1951 and con- 
struction was completed by August 
of 1953. Agreement had _ been 
reached earlier with the Common- 
wealth agencies involved that the 
belated treatment facilities would be 
provided by the time the project was 
completed. Today both the public 
housing project as well as the en- 
tire community enjoy the _ bene- 
fits of a bio-filtration plant. Unsani- 
tary latrines and septic tanks are 
fast disappearing and more than a 
thousand families of Cabo Rojo get 
a break for decent living because of 
the public housing program. 

Santa Isabel, Toa Alta, Vega Alta 
—The identical pattern was fol- 
lowed for the towns of Santa Isabel, 
Toa Alta, and Vega Alta. Treatment 
plants to serve these communities 
came into existence simultaneously 
with the public housing projects. 
Over 3000 families in these four 
smaller communities have directly 
benefited by the construction of 446 
public housing dwelling units. 


Mayaguez—In the major commu- 
nity of Mayaguez, a number of de- 
velopments took place as the result 
of its public housing program. 
This community has been hovering 
dangerously on the edge of inade- 
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quate sewage disposal facilities for 
many years. The completion of four 
public housing projects totalling ap- 
proximately 960 units, with two 
more projects totalling 368 units in 
the planning stage, has convinced 
the municipality that they can no 
longer delay their decision to solve 
this problem. Accordingly, studies 
have been completed and the start 
of construction is imminent for 
another outfall sewer that should 
double the disposal capacity for the 
entire community. 

A rural nonfarm, 141-unit proj- 
ect of this community required a 
lengthy off-site sewer extension, The 
sewer line and lift pumps were so 
designed that not only the project 
was served but the intervening neigh- 
borhood as well. The extension of 
water lines to serve 99 more units in 
two additional projects made pos- 
sible running water service for the 
adjoining neighborhoods of both 
projects. 

The Mayaguez department of 
education, to meet the increased 
school demands caused by the con- 
struction of still another develop- 
ment of 600 units, has completed an 
elementary school contiguous to the 
project. One block away a new high 
school has also been constructed. 


At Ponce, the second city of the 


Island, similar developments oc- 
curred. The construction of a 270- 
unit project necessitated the instal- 
lation of a storm sewer. The 
municipality, in providing the off-site 
extension, so designed the interceptor 
storm sewer that it served not only 
the project, but also the wards near 
the project. A serious water run- 
off problem of a private develop- 
ment was solved at the same time 
and new areas marked for private 
development will also be accommo- 
dated. The water main extensions 
to this same project opened up serv- 
ice to two other private develop- 
ments in the same area. 

Two other Ponce projects re- 
quired a new sanitary sewer main. 
When built, it also served the La 
Rambla and Alhambra private hous- 
ing developments. The installation 
was completed simultaneously with 
the projects and the entire neigh- 
borhood benefited from this utility. 
Construction of an elementary school 
to serve the neighborhood of one 
project has already been begun, with 
another elementary school com- 
pleted on excess land of still a third 
project in the same community. 


Utuado— In the mountain town 


of Utuado, a water main extension to 
a 200-unit project made available 
running water to the entire neigh- 
borhood. 


At Arecibo the 
644 units in two projects and a pro- 
posed 268 more units have resulted 
in the construction of a new neigh- 
borhood elementary school on land 
contiguous to the public housing 
projects. A modern neighborhood 
commercial center also came into 
being because of the projects. In 
order to stabilize the water pressure 


construction ol 


for one project, a stand-pipe res- 
ervoir was constructed that benefits 
the entire neighborhood. 


San Juan—In the Capital City of 
San Juan, three elementary schools 
were built to serve the neighborhood 
in which 2610 public housing units 
were constructed. One school is lo- 
cated within the project area and 
shares the project-provided _ play- 
ground. The other two are located 
contiguous to the project. A com- 
mercial center within the project 
limits has also been constructed. 
Father Sanchez of the Santa Tere- 
sita Catholic Church enlarged the 
size of his recently constructed 
church in order to accommodate 
the needs of the project. 

On the western boundary of this 
project on land now owned by the lo- 
cal housing authority, a high school 
to serve the entire area is on the 
drawing boards. Contiguous to the 
southwest boundary of the project are 
six acres of land that have been re- 
served for a light industrial area. The 
project, though not directly respon- 
sible for a new arterial highway, has 
nevertheless been instrumental in ac- 
celerating its construction. Since the 
highway skirts the southern bound- 
ary of the project, the first segment 
was put in place by the project as an 
access road. At this moment, the 
highway is under construction from 
the new airport, past the project, 
to the heart of San Juan. When com- 
pleted, it will solve a serious traffic 
congestion problem. 


Private Property Values 

Another general effect of the pub- 
lic housing program in Puerto Rico 
has been the preservation of values 
of private property within project 
neighborhoods. Luxury type private 
developments have been constructed 
on land adjoining projects after pub- 
lic housing was built. No evidence 
of depreciated values can be found; 
(Continued column three, page 362) 
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Above: 


Like medical surgery, urban sur- 
gery that seeks to cut out malignant 
blight and make way for the growth 
of a healthy community is success- 
ful only if blight is kept from hav- 
ing a rebirth. The ability to keep 
a community healthy can be a built- 
in feature of public housing projects, 
a feature that will render year-round 
“plus values” through a continuing 
maintenance operation. 

Community housekeeping on a 


Pittsburgh housing authority's central maintenance building 


Below: stock records section on building’s second floor 
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project maintenance: a preventive medicine. | 


broad scale, such as public housing 
projects carry on regularly, is an 
application of mass maintenance 
principles and techniques fairly new 
to residential neighborhoods but its 
success is evident in low-rent hous- 
ing developments all over the coun- 
try. The maintenance operations of 
the housing authorities in Pittsburgh 
and Memphis are illustrated on these 
pages and the following one as ex- 


Maintenance building floor plans 
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... for use following urban blight surgery 


amples of how this particular public 
housing “plus value” can be as- 
sured. 

Standardization and centralization 

these are key words in the suc- 
cess story of many housing authority 
maintenance operations. 

Through standardization of equip- 
ment and materials—affecting every- 
thing from refrigerators to faucet 
washers—authorities have gained in- 
terchangeability of parts, a corps of 
workmen with a high degree of 
familiarity and skill in handling the 
equipment, and a capacity for whole- 
sale purchasing, all of which makes 
for more efficient and economical 
operations. 

Centralization of supplies, equip- 
ment, and records is another good 
maintenance operation technique. 
Many authorities have central main- 
tenance buildings, either whole 
buildings (as in Pittsburgh—see 
photo left) or portions of buildings 
shared with management offices (as 
in Memphis—see photo right), in 
which are concentrated all the au- 
thority’s maintenance records, sup- 
plies or repair and _ replacement 
parts, and sometimes special rooms 
and facilities for spray-painting 
enamel-finished equipment and for 
shade repairing. The authority’s 
heavy equipment—trucks, tractors, 
power mowers, and the like—are 


also stationed at the headquarters 
building for fast dispatch to the 
projects. 

So how does all this constitute a 
clear-out “plus value” to communi- 
ties around housing authority proj- 
ects? The answer is that authority 
maintenance operations are provid- 


ing communities with a guarantee 


that the blight public housing has 
stamped out can never again return 
to its old haunts. 


Above: Memphis housing authority's combined management-maintenance buildin 
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Inset: clerks taking orders for maintenance 
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Below: first floor plan shows extensive maintenance area 
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Above: stocks of refri- 
geraiors and garbax: 
cans are stored neat!) 
in the large warehouse 
room in the Mem- 
phis housing author- 
ity’s maintenance head- 
quarters 


Left: the authority's 
supply of small re- 
placement parts is kept 
on Shelves in well-or- 
dered stock room 


Lower left corner: 
general repair shop 
where most of thé 
work is done 


Right: a refrigerator is 
spray-finished in spe- 
cial chamber 
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community buildings: products 


of a “‘plus value’ philosophy 


Probably the most obvious “plus values” that publi: 
housing projects bring into their surrounding neighbor- 
hoods are community buildings and play facilities. Pic- 
tured.on this and the following three pages are some 
of the buildings and playgrounds provided by housing 
authorities in Louisville, Seattle, Philadelphia, Los An- 
geles, and Pontiac, Michigan. The wavs in which tenants 
use these facilities are pictured on pages 342 to 5345. 

This community services “plus value” does not evolve 
effortlessly. It results only when there has been careful 
planning on the part of housing authorities that have 
a real “plus value” philosophy about the public housing 
program. And that philosophy recognizes that public 
housing’s job is more than just providing safe and 
sanitary dwelling units, that it is the improvement ol 
the whole environment of a home that low-rent housing 
seeks. Thus authorities must look beyond the front door 
of the dwellings it builds to see what kind of a civic 
and social life the tenants can find when they move in. 

Housing authorities that have this “plus value” 
philosophy will go out into the neighborhoods of a pro- 


posed project, talk with the local civic groups and 


Marshall Dumeyer Memorial Recreation Center, Iroquois 








social agencies to see just what’s available in the way 
of community services—-playgrounds, social mectin 
places, health stations, and baby clinics. If these serv 
ices are not available and not likely to be made avail- 
able, the “plus minded” authority takes the lead in 
changing the picture. It provides the community build 
ings or the playgrounds; it finds public and_ private 


agencies to put them to work and keep them running 


As an outstanding example of how much a “plus 
minded” housing authority can do for a city, the Louis- 
ville housing commission has to date contributed totally 
+3 acres of playground space and five recreation build- 
ings for community use, all of them now operated by 
the city recreation department. Pictured below is one 
of the buildings, the Marshall Dumeyer Memorial 
Recreation Center at Iroquois Homes. In the ceremonies 
dedicating this building, the city recreation department 
took the occasion to cite the commission’s administrator, 
N. H. Dosker, “for outstanding service to the city of 
Louisville in the field of public parks and recreation 
through his untiring efforts in promoting recreation 


facilities in municipal housing projects.” 


Homes, Louisville 
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Community building layout at William 


Nickerson, Jr. Gardens in Los Angeles 













































































Left: Nickerson Gardens eymnasium. Bi 
low: an exterior view of the recreation 
building 
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“PLUS VALUES” for the family 


What can a family get from public housing other than shelter? The answer can be: the potential 


for a better way of life. That answer is possible if a local housing authority has made manifest a 





“plus value” philosophy 


by the planting of a tree, the location of an entrance, the provision of a yard. Through the 
judicious exploitation of site resources and landscaping possibilities, a start can be made toward giv- 


ing families a pride and love of home, a sense of responsibility for maintenance 


by understanding and doing something about the need of most tenants for friendly contacts 
with neighbors and for special kinds of fun for kids of all ages: by knowing how to bring com- 
munity resources—health clinics, educational facilities, libraries—to the project. In all these ways, 
tenants can be helped to develop a balanced way of life and to grow into useful, contributing 


citizens. 


. by creating an atmosphere conducive to understanding and accepting financial responsibilities 


By example, families can learn businesslike ways of managing their affairs 





Brownie group square dance at 


Wilson Park, Philadelphia 
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yard area, planted and maintained by tenant 


H Richmond’s Easter Hill, above, was planned to give tenants sense of individual 
home ownership, individual responsibility. Left below, prize-winning 


landscaping, site planning bring “‘plus values’ 


























framework. Here’s what he says. 


vides shelter—a shed for rain, a 
shield against the wind, a shade for sons and furnishings: division 
the sun. To these primitive notions 
of what constitutes adequate “hous- 
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What makes tenant maintenance a success and an economy in one place, 
a headache in another? Proper encouragement and control by the housing 
manager helps, of course, but the first step toward success must come at 
the planning stage while a project is still nothing more than an idea coming 
to life on the drawing boards. A year or so ago, Sam Zisman, planning con- 
sultant of the San Antonio housing authority, complained to the JouRNAL 

that landscape architecture and site planning were being overlooked as 
| instruments for good in the public housing movement. When the idea of 
this special issue of the JouRNAL was born, Mr. Zisman’s complaint was 
| dusted off and he was asked if he could fit his theories into the “plus values” 


In its simplest terms, housing pro- ing,” concepts of standards have 
been added—sufficient space for per- 


space for privacy and family living 
and for storage; mechanical equip- 


ment for interior temperature com- 
fort, for sanitation, for food prepa- 
ration. 

Still more standards have come to 
be added in the form of minimum 
requirements for light and air-—and, 
with grouping of families, in amen- 
ities and community services, such 
as health and recreation facilities. 

As all these requirements and 
standards have been established for 
the building unit itself, there seems 
to have developed a diminished in- 
terest in the land and in landscape 
treatment, as if they were not an 
integral part of housing but rather 
an added grace note, at best, or a 
nuisance requirement, at worst. 

Fundamentally, landscaping is as 
essential as the building itself, the 
outdoor counterpart of the interior 

and in use for a surprising pro- 
portion of time. 

The shade of a tree to cut heat 
and glare, a tree windbreak against 
the north wind, a plant screen to de- 
fine and enclose a service space, a 
grassed area that holds down the 
dust or mud that otherwise might 
be carried indoors—these considera- 
tions ought not to be considered 
superfluous frills. 

Yet how many housing agencies 
see landscaping as essential? How 
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often is landscaping considered a 
handsome asset rather than a main 

















tenance nuisance? It may be that ; 
» a different attitude could find in 
good landscaping a “plus value.” 


Easter Hill 


The attitude should develop from 





the beginning with the use of th 
site. Easter Hill Villave at Rich 


mond, California is one of the mos 


brilliant new examples of imagina il 
tive and effective use of land and i 
landscape. Built on an abandoned i 
rock quarry, as pictured below, th i 


difficult grades and the piles of 
boulders were turned into great vir- 
tues through careful site planning 
and landscaping. The great skill of 
this project is that it has achieved 
great variety in the way the build 
ings relate to the land as well as in 
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Kids at Easter Hill have natural “climb arounds” becaus 
architects planned site defect into a landscaping advantage. 


s <n i : , the building units themselves. Thi 
The original rock quarry site is pictured below. 


total effect is one of great individ- 
uality, so that there can be a wid 






















range in maintenance practice and 
use without loss to the project as 
whole. Some families are going to 


. : : 
3 great le neths in planting and caré if 
‘ of grass, as the picture on page 536 | 
shows; others seem to show routine 


concern; and others display outright 
neglect. But varied as the familie 
are, the whole does not suffer 
The design approach was meticu 
lous attention to detail and reco: 





{ nition of the fact that, given the op 
' portunity, each family could be en- 
1 couraged to put forth the maximum 
e for its individual unit. For exampi: 
t each family has its own separate ap 
” proach, does not need to share a ' 
| walk from street to front door with 
its neighbors. There is a car- park 
s 
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| Mature trees on street side of San Antonio project will create good public impression 
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Old trees were preserved in San Antonio to beautify grounds, foster tenant pride 
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Above: a fruit tree 
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for each family. Below: shrubbery screens service area 


‘of 





ing space for each family, the spaces 
located in convenient clusters to 
avoid obtrusion on yard spaces. 
Boulders have heen moved around 
to form retaining walls and slopes 
for the steep grades and have becn 
placed in seemingly casual fashion 
as if they were always where they 
are. Together with the color and 
other details of the project design, 
Easter Hill as a whole can wonder- 
fully absorb the “esthetically less 
perfect aspects of everyday living” 
the litter of children’s toys, the 
“splash of laundry fluttering in the 
wind,” or the greatly varied care 
of yards by individual families. 
Easter Hill’s management may 
have ill-founded complaints about 
such problems as safety in the us: 
of the boulders but it is most likely 
that now, as well as over the lone 
run. it will have few real mainte 
nance and management problems. 





San Antonio 

The heart of the landscape prob- 
lem in housing is in the attitude of 
management. Any rental property, 
whether public or private, requires 
considerable attention to mainte- 
nance of grounds as well as build- 
ings. Turnover in occupancy in it- 
self would prevent any complete 
dependence on the tenant. No 
should any false theory of non-in- 
trusion on the tenant family lead a 
project manager to neglect of man- 
agement responsibility. 

In San Antonio, Texas, the hous- 
ing authority has made use of the 
advice and guidance of a profes- 
sional landscape architect on a con- 
tinuous basis for existing as well as 
new projects. The several projects 
are all given professional attention 
in the use of native trees and plants 
best suited to the climate and grow- 
ing conditions, the use of plant 
screenings for service areas, the in- 
troduction of ground covers in place 
of grass, the use of street trees to 
cut traffic noise, the emphasis on 





flowering shrubs to provide color 
and variety, and so on. 

In San Antonio’s Mirasol project, 
where site and climate are in direct 
contrast with Easter Hill, the design 
approach was to use landscape to 
counterbalance the flatness of site 
and regularity of unit, which were 
considered logical for the site plan in 
relation. to the vigorous demands of 
orientation. The landscape sought 
to provide those features that the site 
by itself could not. The few exist 
ing trees were zealously saved and 











protected. The whole site was heav- 
ily planted in anticipation of inevi- 
table losses. The long vistas of row 
housing were carefully studied in 
the landscape plan to break up the 
almost rigid regularity of the build- 
ing layout. The open ends of spaces 
between rows of units were heavily 
screened with flowering plants. Each 
family was provided with a fruit 
tree so arranged as to give a mass 
effect of blossoms in the spring while 
breaking up the used for 
hanging out the family wash. Some 
common particularly the 
children’s play areas, were planted 
with trees to become in time a shady 
grove for relief from the hot sun 
Throughout, the attempt was to pro- 
vide in space division and type of 
tree and plant, the variety, shade, 
color, and detail that the regularity 
of the flat site and row building 
needed. Even in the short period 
of growth in this new project, the 
achievement can be noted. 

Special effort was made in the 
landscape design to give a fine pub- 
lic appearance for the project as 
a whole. This is of vital importance 
as a means of establishing the char- 
acter of the project as a desirable 
and attractive place for living. There 
is an extra dividend in this effort 
in that it yields good public rela- 
tions. The general approach in over- 
all appearance is to use the land- 
scape to “absorb” the least esthetic 
touches of domestic life—yard col- 
lections, hanging wash, children’s 
clutter. 


spaces 


areas, 


Management Example 


It is with regard to this over-all 
appearance that project management 
should display its greatest concern 
It cannot expect much from tenants 
by setting a poor example in the 
care of project areas, the cleaning 
of streets, the care of trees, the nur- 
ture and dressing of those pieces of 
land that cannot be assigned to any- 
one except management. Not too 
much should be expected of project 
occupants—in many cases there is 
no clear dividing line of responsi- 
bility from one tenant to another. 
Losses as well as gains may be ex- 
pected in the great variety of indi 
viduals making up a project popu- 
lation. 

It is to be hoped that there can 
be a revival of imagination and ef- 
fort in providing opportunities for 
the people living in housing projects 
to achieve more in the treatment 
(Continued column two, page 362) 





























































maintenance : 


The San Bernardino county and 
Phoenix housing 
about 100° per 


100% tenant 


iuthorities get just 
cent 
from their tenants. Residents at the 
Marcos De Niza Homes in Phoenix 
do everything on the grounds, except 1 


maimntenancs 





trim trees and bushes. Attractive su i 
roundings supply plenty of incentiy i 
and the back yard sections are de- i 
fined so that everyone knows his job i 


Each unit property line is clear) 
marked at San Bernardino’s Chino 
development, too, and tenants handl 
all the 


around the community and adminis- 


work, except for an area 
tration buildings. Attempt was made 


to retain as many of the original 


trees on the site as possible and then 


the project was planned to permit 





maximum tenant maintenance. 





"Te... 


Above: service area screen, attractive grounds, and camouflage of garbage unit in 
San Bernardino. Below: a view of the Phoenix project. 








Greenwich 


“Livability” was worked right into 
the plans for Wilbur Peck Courts at 
Greenwich, Connecticut through the 
united efforts of the local authority 
and the architects, Jack Korser and 
William Wilson of Holden, Mc- 
Loughlin & Associates, New York 
City. Their stated aim was not to 
lose sight “‘of the basic quality distin- 
guishing architecture from sculpture ; 
namely that in architecture people 
live, move, and enjoy themselves . . . 
From the outset it was decided tha: 
this project would provide real liv- 
ability for its tenants.” 

With only a 5.8-acre site and with 
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planned for “‘livability’’ 


an assignment to provide housing for 
more than 100 families, the project 
is a striking example of the conquest 
of man over nature. To overcome 
the handicap of a small site, the 
architects (and the landscape ar- 
chitectural firm Charles A. Currier 
& Associates) decided to eliminate 
conventional back yards and arrange 
the three-story buildings in a space- 
saving, loosely interlocking pattern 
see air view) that permitted the 
preservation of much of the lush 
beauty of the surroundings and cre- 
ated a sense of small private outdoor 
areas. 


Another step in bringing the sur- 
rounding woodlands a little closer to 
home was the use cf open galleries. 
A gallery stands at the foot of each 
stairway to give, through ingenious 
layout, immediate access to the out- 
of-doors from every apartment. At 
the same time, these open stairways 
eliminate the typically dark, gloomy 
inside public corridor. Further, each 
building is pierced at its center by a 
wide passageway that permits ten- 
ants to pass easily from one side of 
a building to the other. 

Tenants at Wilbur Peck Courts 
(Continued column two, page 361) 
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Top: exlerior balconies 

and underpass at Wilbur Peck 
Courts. Right: the view 

from one of the 

balconies. Below: interior 
public corridors and 

stairways. 









































fun for all... 


A cool shower on a hot day for kids 


at Philadelphia’s Wilson Park 
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Mothers and dads at a cub scout committee meeting 


Saar ag 


If there were a formula for build- 
ing a “plus value” philosophy into 
a recreation and educational pro- 
gram for a public housing project, 
it would probably read like the 
goals outlined by The Philadelphia 
Housing Authority when it set out 
in 1954 to map a social program fo: 
the more than 3000 residents of 
Wilson Park. A good program, the 
authority decided, should provide a 
variety of social contacts for all age 
groups; should utilize resident in- 
terest, initiative, and_ skills; and 
should be operated in a way that 
would make tenants feel a part of 
the larger community. 

To get the ball rolling at Wilson 
Park, a resident advisory council 
was organized and this group has 
been instrumental in getting tenants 
out for social activities. Then, last 
February a resident aide was added 
to the management staff to help co- 
ordinate activities. In a typical month 
early this summer, there were 30 
regular activities under way, with 
75 volunteer leaders in charge. Some 
of these activities are pictured left 
and below. A picture and layout ol 
the community building appear on 
page 332. 


Seattle 


Across the country in Seattle, a 
similar “plus value” philosophy has 
been at work for several years. For 
example, at the authority’s High 
Point project, residents and members 
of the general community are so 
active that, even though there is a 
large, excellently equipped main 
community building and an aux- 
iliary social unit, Holly Hall, the 
biggest complaint of the authority 
is that the program is outgrowing 
its space. The pictures on page 344 
give some idea of the variety and 
character of the High Point pro- 
gram. Pictures on page 334 illus- 
trate the kind of facilities High 
Point enjoys. 

Los Angeles 


And down the coast, in Los An- 
geles, the local department of parks, 
under an agreement with the Los 
Angeles housing authority, operates 
and coordinates social activities at 
William Nickerson Jr. Gardens, pic- 
tured on page 333. Here, too, resi- 
dent participation has been good. 

Miami 

At the brand new James E. Scott 
project in Miami, scout groups and 
several clubs have already been or- 
ganized (see picture, page 343 
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Some club activities have been set 
up on a paying basis to help finance 
a nursery school. More than 250 
children participated this summer 
in a program of playground activ- 
ities, crafts, and arts sponsored at 
the project by the Dade County edu- 
cation department. 
“Plus Values” 

It takes a “plus values” approach 
from management to get tenants to 
throw themselves into the social 
whirl and to take advantage of 
health and education programs. In 
all the programs featured here, a 
“something for everyone” spirit pre- 
vails. For pint-size residents, there 
are tot lots, games, and a long list 
of supervised activities ranging from 
the comparative quiet of a  story- 
telling hour to  out-of-this-world 
rhythm band sessions. For teen-agers, 
the projects supply the facilities, 
equipment, and instruction for all 
major and some minor sports; there 
are clubs, crafts, and dances—and, 
for the girls, classes in various 
aspects of homemaking. And, for 
adults there are sports, clubs, leader- 
ship classes, dancing lessons, and 
crafts. What’s more, to be sure 
mothers and dads can participate, 
schedules are sometimes arranged so 
that parents will have a_ built-in 
baby sitter through a teen-aged child 
care group. In addition, these proj- 
ects provide fun for the entire 
family in the form of movies, meet- 
ings, and parties. 


Top above: a new type of housing at South Side Terrace Homes, 
Omaha, was so popular there wasn’t even time to put up a “For Rent’ 
sign before tenants up and moved in. The idea for a floor-plan play- 
house was that of a young project tenant and other kids did the paintin 


The model picture d includes hop-scotch facilities in the recreation room. 


Bottom above: the James E. Scott project at Miami, Florida is brand 
new but great strides already have been made toward a cood recreation ; 
program. Tenant meetings, such as the one pictured, help to coordinate 


activities. 


Left: a youngster puts up a brave front for an anti-polio shot at Phila- 
delphia’s Wilson Park clinic. Local health departments also sponsor 
clinics at Seattle’s High Point and Los Angeles’ William Nickerson J1 
Gardens. 
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Pint-size residents at Seattle’s High Point go to Sunday school, Christening of new High Point resident is celebrated in soc 
just like big brother and sister room in traditional Filipino sty) 

















| A ceramics class at Seattle’s High Point is just one of several There are two full-time playleaders at High Point. Here t 
adult activities kids get basketball ti 
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High Point’s sewing room is converted into a nursery so 


mom and pop can go to church 


Pontiac’s 
playspace 


“Plus values” abound in the out- 
door recreation space provided by 
the Pontiac Housing Commission 
for its Lakeside Homes. About a 10- 
acre expanse of playing fields and 
wooded areas give kids wide-rang- 
ing freedom for all kinds of fun 
and adventure (see aerial view, page 
332). And, moreover, the play area 
runs down within 100 feet of a lake 
that one day is expected to be ap- 
proved for swimming, but where, 
meanwhile, the fishing is reported 
to be fine. 

The generous expanse of this play- 
field surpasses the standards of the 
National Recreation Association 
NRA says there should be a 12- to 
20-acre playfield for every neighbor- 
hood of 20.000 persons; Lakeside 
Homes has around 10 acres of open 
ground and three or four acres of 
play space near the community 
building to serve about 1800 proj- 
ect tenants (and the large number 


of persons who come to the project 
to play from the surrounding com- 
munity). And the variety of spe- 
cialized play areas more than lives 
up to NRA recommendations: a 
1400-foot kiddie field; horse-shoe 
courts; a 9000-foot hard surface 
area, with another concrete area 
near the community building for 
dances, hop scotch, and  shuffle- 
board; a soft ball diamond; a spray 
pool; a theatre or band shell; a 
picnic area near the lake front. Pic- 
tured right are some of these spe- 
cialized areas in action. 



















































businesslike habits formed in 


businesslike atmosphere 


George W. Wright homes administration building, Paris, Texas 





An authority’s administration 
building is the core of its operations. 
A prospective tenant goes there to 
seek admittance; residents go there 
to pay the rent, to seek counsel. 
Every project family brushes against 
it and carries away at least a little 
bit of an impression. A “plus value” 
in educating families to develop a 
sense of their financial responsibil- 
ities can grow in the atmosphere of 
a well planned business office. In 
both Paris, Texas and Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, the housing authorities have 
given special attention to designing, 
equipping, and staffing their ad- 
ministration buildings. 

The Paris administration build- 
ing, located at the George W. Wright 
homes, is a bright, modern build- 
ing, designed as the plan on the 
opposite page will testify, for han- 
dling tenant business as efficiently 
as possible. 

The Fresno building is located at 
the Funston Place project and is pic- 
tured at the top of the next page. 
Many windows, light decorator col- 
ors, white acoustic tile ceilings, 
asphalt tile floors, and attractive 
surroundings have been combined to 
make even rent-paying seem a not 
so unpleasant occasion. 



































Bright, pleasant waiting room (above) in Wright development 
administration building, diagrammed below. 
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“PLUS VALUES” for housing in general 


What does public housing do for the general housing scene in America? It is 
a testing ground for seeking new answers to old housing problems, a pioneer in 
fields where private builders may sometimes fear to tread. . 


in housing big families. Through public housing, for the first time on a large 
scale, attention has been given the special needs of families with many children. 


in housing the aged. New concepts of design and layout have been put to work 
to include dwellings suitable for old folks within a project community. 

in providing special recreational facilities for the aged. Through the interest 
of public housing in building suitable homes for oldsters has come a new emphasis 
on their social well being. 


in solving the land problem of the big city through the use of high-rise build- 
ings that are being made airy, light places, suitable for family living. 


One of the many big families housed by the Omaha Authority 
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The states of New York and 
Massachusetts have been the pioneers 
in the field of public housing for the 
aged. Since 1951, a requirement of 
the state-aided public housing pro- 
gram in New York has been that 
authorities must allocate at least 5 
per cent of their programs for use 
by senior citizens. And, in 1953, 
Massachusetts became the first state 
to adopt special legislation author- 
izing loans and grants for low-rent 
projects exclusively for the aged 
(see July 1953 JourNaL, page 235). 

Pictured below is a New York 
state-aided project in Newburgh, 
showing one of the buildings in 
which units for the aged are in- 
cluded. Six per cent of the apart- 
ments were designed for use by older 


lead off in housing aged 


persons, eight of them on the first 
floor of a garden-type building and 
four on the second and third floors 
of elevator buildings. Features geared 
to the needs of old folks include 
horizontal and vertical grab rails 
over bathtubs, no-wax floors to re- 
duce slipping in the bathroom, elec- 
tric stoves for greater safety, low 
kitchen cabinets to eliminate reach- 
ing, more heat than in other units, 
and a minimum of doors (see pic- 
ture, top, left 

The original 5 million dollar 
Massachusetts program was given 
a financial boost to 15 million dol- 
lars in 1954 and, in that same year, 
a set of standards, based on a study 
of the habits and special problems 


of old folks, was formulated to in- 
sure pleasant, safe living for them 
(see August-September 1954 Jour- 
NAL, page 263). Recognizing that 
the greatest need in housing for the 
aged was for single persons, the new 
law authorized construction of units 
for single occupancy, permitting 
projects to be built with a propor- 
tion of three dwellings for single 
people to one for couples. Above 
is a diagram from the state’s book 
of standards, showing a 
apartment layout. 

The first project authorized under 
the program was recently begun at 
Waltham. Special features of the 
24-unit project are cork flooring, 
folding doors, garbage disposal units, 
gardens, and outdoor sitting areas 


desirable 





Public housing has begun to dig 
deep into the only slightly scratched 
surface of one of America’s greatest 
housing problems: the big family. 
And to the elementary concepts ol 
what large families need in the way 
of living quarters—-more bedrooms 

public housing is constantly add- 
ing new considerations. Pictured 
here are big-family units that hous- 
ing authorities in Merced, Califor- 
nia and Omaha, Nebraska have 
built in recent years. 

Merced 

Just a year ago 14 single-unit four- 
bedroom homes were opened up for 
large families in Merced. Out of a 
total 140 units in the authority’s 
combined Gateway Homes and Sun- 
set Village, there are an additional 
28 three-bedroom units in twin- 
house structures that are also suit- 
able for housing larger families. But 





housing frontier, bi 


the authority did not stop with the 
provision of bedrooms and extra- 
large kitchens for the larger units. 
The architects, Robert R. Jones and 
Paul Shattuck, and the landscape 
architectural firm of Eckbo, Royston 
and Williams worked to get plenty 
of outdoor elbow room for every- 
one, with particular attention going 
to the needs of the large family. 
Each unit was provided with about 
a 3000 square foot lot, partly to en- 
courage tenant maintenance, but 
most important in regard to the big 
family, to give kids a place to play 
near home. The larger units at the 
Merced projects are all on the short, 
inside streets, where there is less 
danger to children from traffic. The 
units are mixed with smaller units in 
such a way that there is no heavy 
concentration of children in any one 
section. 
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Pictured here is a typical single-family four-bedroom unit at Merced 
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Omaha 
In 1940, when the Omaha au- 
thority first started its drive to house ' 


larger families, scarcely more than 
2 per cent of the 522 units of its 
South Side Terrace Homes was de- 
signed for this use. In the inter- 
vening years big families have come 
in for more and more attention in 
new projects, until, in 1953, when 
the Pleasant View Homes were com- 
pleted, more than 13 per cent of the 
units were earmarked for big fami- 
lies. This 300-unit project, by Leo 
A. Daly Company of Omaha, has 
28 four-bedroom and 12 five-bed- 
room apartments. The continuous 
effort of the Omaha authority to 
meet this special housing need is a 
good example of the “plus value” 
philosophy in action. 








Omaha’s Pleasant View Homes have 
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Cleveland authority assists aged 


The opening of Cleveland’s unique 
Golden Age Center this summer was 
the culmination of years of plan- 
ning and hoping by many civic 
groups and public bodies, with the 
Cleveland housing authority having 
played a key role all along the way, 
based on its “plus value” philosophy. 
It was the authority, in fact, that 
gave the major push that made the 
plan become a reality: it provided 
the site for the center—the ground 
floor of its new 14-story Cedar Apart- 
ments building (see January 1953 
JournaL, page 17). Thus on Au- 
gust 1, the city’s vast population of 
old folks was given a place in which 
to gather for enriching pastimes and 
friendly contacts with their fellows. 


History 

Here’s how the center came about. 
Since 1940, there has been an or- 
ganized effort in Cleveland to stim- 
ulate communitywide recreation for 
older people; in fact, when the 
center opened, there were about 40 
golden age clubs operating through- 
out the city, testifying to the hunger 
that exists among the aged for social 
contacts. The extent and nature of 
this unmet need—and the need for 
housing for the aged—was con- 
sidered as a part of a five-year study 
committee that the welfare federa- 
tion initiated, having to do with the 
whole range of the city’s social prob- 
lems . . . and the housing authority 
was right in there pitching, in the 
person of Ernest J. Bohn, its director, 
who served as committee chairman. 

Out of this work, the ambition 
grew to create a center to serve as 
a kind of headquarters for all the 
neighborhood clubs for the aged 
already organized—and also as a 
place with the facilities to offer a 
well rounded program of fun and 
study for the city’s entire over-60 
population. In 1950, a welfare fed- 
eration committee met to consider 
the establishment of such a center. 
It was agreed that it should be or- 
ganized for the use of all economic 
classes and located as centrally as 
possible to be available to all sec- 
tions of the city. 

While these plans for the center 
were being shaped, the girders were 
going up for a 406-unit extension 
to the housing authority’s Cedar 
Apartments. More than 100 units 
in a 156-unit, 14-story building that 
was planned as a part of the exten- 
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sion were earmarked for housing aged 
persons. When the authority offered 
some 5600 square feet of space 


in the building, rent and heat free, 
for the independent operation of the 
center, it seemed the ideal location, 
not only for the old folks who would 
be living in the building but for old 
folks throughout the city as well. 


Financing 


Operating money for the center 
comes from the welfare federation 
and four private sources—the Louis 
B. Beaumont Fund, Benjamin Rose 
Institute, Cleveland Foundation, and 
the Hanna Fund. ‘The center opened 
with a budget for the first year of 
$27,400. Private contributions are 
expected to decrease each year, 
until, after five years, the center will 
become an agency completely sup- 
ported by the community chest. 

But other Clevelanders were quick 
to help out with special contribu- 
tions, too. A quiet capital accounts 
drive to furnish the center raised 
about $20,000, with a sizeable por- 
tion of this sum coming from an 
auction staged by the Home Fashions 
League of Ohio, a local chapter of 
a national interior decorators’ organ- 
ization. The Cleveland Rotary Club 
came through with $2300 to furnish 
equipment for crafts and group ac- 
tivities; the Restaurant Association 
of North East Ohio helped to fur- 
nish a_ kitchen; the Cleveland 
Women’s City Club Foundation 
furnished the lounge; the local 
Junior League chapter is under- 
writing the salary of a director of 
volunteers for two years. 

Purposes 

The purposes of the center are: 
to provide counsel to any agency 
that wishes to initiate a program 
for the aged; to coordinate activ- 
ities of the citywide golden age 
clubs; to cooperate with the city in 
sponsoring the golden age camp 
that has been giving old folks free 
vacations for the past six years; to 
encourage classes designed to aid 
“younger” men and women prepare 
for retirement; to provide a setting 
where students can learn to work 
with older people, discover their 
needs and find a means of meeting 
these needs; to encourage research 
regarding the relationship between 
group work, recreation, and health 
of older people. 


The center operates as a club, 
open to any man cr woman over 
60; by the end of 1955 a biracial 
membership of between 800 and 900 
is expected. Membership dues are 
$2 per year per person, or $3 per 
married couple, but dues will be 
waived in cases of financial hard- 
ship. 

Activities 

Membership entitles the fellows 
and girls to a lot of fun; plenty of 
activity; and, if they’re so inclined, 
a little study. As the layout on page 
354 shows, the center has a large 
multi-purpose game and meeting 
room; lounge; space for crafts; a 
kitchen that provides lunches at cost; 
offices and a waiting room for use 
of the Visiting Nurses’ Association. 

There is a professional, efficient 
full-time staff of five, headed by 
James Woods, director, and Ralph 
Leavenworth, president, with the 
local board of education supplying 
two instructors each week. And the 
members can take advantage of 
classes in ceramics, weaving, wood 
working, first aid, social dancing, 
good grooming, and a variety of 
other subjects. There are occasions 
for informal fun, too: motion pic- 
tures and card playing and plenty 
of opportunity for good conversa- 
tion. 


Reactions 


Do the old folks like it? .. . You 
bet! . . . as the pictures on the op- 
posite page testify. 

And other testimonial about the 
Golden Age Center and the whole 
14-story building comes from a re- 
porter on a tenant publication who 
went through the building recently 
and surveyed tenant reaction to the 
entire set-up. The verdict: the build- 
ing is “14 stories of happiness.” 

Now reaction from another source 
is in prospect. Private builders are 
considering a similar set-up for aged 
families able to pay economic rents. 
Their plans are to build in an urban 
renewal area adjacent to Cedar 
Apartments. Through the coopera- 
tion of the “plus minded” authority, 
the builders are now gaining valuable 
first hand information on this new 
kind of building and thus again a 
public housing operation is opening 
up new paths for private enterprise. 
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The Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority designed this 14-story apartment 
building as part of an extension of its Cedar Apartments with the special needs of 
the aged in mind. Of a total of 156 apartments in the building, 104 are one-bedroom 
units for aged families. The remaining 52 are for families with small children, in- 
cluded on the theory that aged people like to be part of a normal community. On 
the building’s first floor is the Golden Age Center described on page 352. Layout of 
the center is shown below 
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high-rise apartments made 

. " a , . - 
livable for families 

Having conceded the necessity for using high-rise buildings in big cities 
as a land economy, public housers have forged ahead to make the struc- 


tures good places for family living. Design innovations used in New York 
City and St. Louis are featured on this and the following page 


in New York: 


Pictured below is a building layout for Linden Houses, approved for con- 
struction by the New York City Housing Authority in May. When com- 
pleted the project will house more than 1500 families. Architects Seymour 
Joseph and William Charney Vladeck used unique Y-shaped buildings to 
give maximum airiness, light, and privacy to families living in each wing 
Every floor will feature an open terrace as shown in the rendering below, 
to serve as an outdoor livingroom for tenants. 
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in St. Louis: 
row house 
conveniences 


11 stories up 


Many row house conveniences 
were packaged into the 20  sky- 
reaching buildings of the St. Louis 
authority’s Captain Wendell Oliver 
Pruitt Homes by architects Helmuth, 
Yamasaki and Leinweber. Laundry 
facilities were brought up to the 
tenants; storage rooms were conveni- 
ently located nearby; and, because 
high-rise buildings usually knock 
out back yard play space, long, airy 
play galleries were planted in the 
sky. 

Two laundry rooms and two stor- 
age chambers for washing machines 
and bikes are on the fourth, seventh 
and tenth floors of each of the 11- 
story buildings. And, on each of 
these floors there is a gallery to give 
the kids a safe place to play unsu- 
pervised, while mother is busy or 
when the weather prohibits outdoor 
activities. The galleries are also used 
by adult tenants for community and 
social meetings. 
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As a child, I can well remember 
that from one Christmas to the next 
was an eternity. Then, as a boy, from 
the beginning of school until the 
next summer was quite a spell. But 
this last year, from Philadelphia to 
Cleveland, time has sped along like 
a whirlwind. There has hardly been 
time to do the many things that 
needed to be done and only the 
“musts” have had real attention. 

I remember the admonition of 
Dorothy Gazzolo regarding the job 
that was ahead—which I mentioned 
in my first column. And I recall be- 
ing given the responsibility of pre- 
paring a column for each month's 
JournaLt or Housinc and, since 
this was my first effort at writing for 
publication, I must say that I didn’t 
look forward to it with much hap- 
piness. Now here I am writing my 
last column and must admit to feel- 
ing rather sad about it. Could it be 
that I am getting old—or maybe 
mellow? 


Thanks 

First of all, I want to thank you, 
the members of NAHRO, for elec- 
ting me your president. It is the 
greatest honor that has befallen me 
and I suppose it is only natural that 
I should be very proud. I accepted 
this honor realizing full well the. 
great responsibility that went with it. 
I have tried to the best of my ability 
to face up to and meet each problem 
in a manner that would reflect your 
wishes. I am grateful to the officers, 
Board of Governors, and the many 
committees of NAHRO for their 
hard work, their patience, and their 
understanding. I am also grateful to 
the staff of NAHRO—that hard- 
working gang in Washington and 
Chicago—who day in and day out 
have made my job much easier. I 
am also grateful, especially, to the 
board of commissioners and staff of 
the Greater Gadsden Housing Au- 
thority, all of whom have been very 
patient and have worked very hard 
to carry on for me while I have been 
trying to do the job for our Asso- 
ciation. 


October 1955 


At the beginning of this year, we 
had several goals, some of which 
have been accomplished and some 
are yet to be reached. One of our 
aims was to promote cooperation 
and understanding between the fed- 
eral and local agencies, to remove 
the barrier that pitted one against 
the other, to try to bring all of us 
together in the knowledge that ours 
was a good and useful program, that 
we were working for a common goal 
—a goal of a decent home and a 
suitable environment for every Amer- 
ican family. Toward this goal, we 
have come a long way but there is 
much yet to be achieved and I hope 
that during the next year progress 
can be made in resolving the differ- 
ences in philosophy as to how the 
program is to be administered. I, fon 
one, feel it was the intent of Con- 
gress that our programs be local pro- 
grams, with a minimum of federal 
supervision and dictation. I think 
there is ample legislative history to 
sustain my position. I also believe 
very firmly that there is ample op- 
portunity for improvement in the 
operations of the programs at the 
local authority level. Working with 
and through committees of NAHRO, 
much progress has been made during 
the last year in promoting efficiency, 
economy, and good practical busi- 
ness administration and I hope that 
our efforts in this direction will con- 
tinue. 

During the last year we have tried 
to maintain and properly service our 
membership, to bring in more local 
housing authority commissioners, and 
to try to make our organization truly 
the outstanding professional or- 


ganization in the fields of urban re- 
newal and public housing. 

As professional housers and rede- 
velopers, we have tried to promote 
the urban renewal concept. We have 
given to both houses of the Congress 
the benefit of our experience in ad- 
ministering the programs at the lo- 
cal level. We made special recom- 
mendations for refinement of pro- 
posed 1955 legislation to assure its 
being of the greatest possible service 
to the people and I am only sorry 
that the Congress did not, in the 
passage of the Housing Amendments 
of 1955, give us the relief that was 
so badly needed to do a good job. 
I am hopeful that, with the studies 
now under way by the Senate and 
House committees that are investi- 
gating housing (see page 312), first- 
hand testimony as to need will be 
recorded and that Congress will then 
enact laws that will help us to do 
a better job. 

There is still a crying need for 
more—and more adequate—housing 
for the aged. There is a great need 
for legislation that will permit us to 
admit aged single persons into exist- 
ing public housing. There is a great 
need for more—and more adequate 

housing in rural nonfarm areas 
and in rural areas. There is a need 
for new and better tools to do a 
real job of urban renewal and urban 
redevelopment. 

NAHRO 

In my travels during the last year 
to visit each region, I have made 
many new friends and renewed many 
old acquaintances. It has been won- 
derful to see the outstanding job 
that is being done nationwide by 
members of our organization, to see 
first hand the good that has been 
accomplished, and to observe the 
strong desire among our membership 
to be of greater service. 

I am grateful for the many cour- 
tesies that have been extended to me 
by all of you. Thank you again for 
your patience, your understanding, 
and your cooperation. May God bless 
and keep each of you. 

Walter B. Mills, |r., October 1955 





wheat... 





PUBLIC HOUSING SUBSIDY... 

The commissioner of the Public Housing Administration, Charles 
E. Slusser, said in a speech in Houston early this year: 
of the low-rent housing program to the federal government is less 
than the so-called subsidy on dried milk. As a matter of fact, it’s 
quite a bit less than net realized losses on dried milk, or corn, or 
or flaxseed and linseed oil. The cost to the government, 
for dried milk, was 81 million dollars last year . . 
80 million dollars, and on wheat, 71 million dollars.” 


“ . . the cost 


. on corn, it was 
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Housing ts People 


“Housing is people” like the Harmony Boys ot 
Reeves Terrace down in Orlando, Florida. This hardy ... IN ORLANDO 
crew is also known as the “Six Sons of Rest” . . . and 
they have also won the label “Why Six Good Looking 
Girls Left Home.” Their motto is “Faith, hope, and 
social security.” Their message to friends in the north is: 
“We remember January, February, and March.” At 
right, left to right, the boys are: Fred Evans, 75; George 
Blake, 85; Francis J. Murray, 75; Fred Lucken, 69; 
Waid H. Landfair, 75; and Alfred Watson, 72. While 
fishing and resting under the Florida sun is their favorite 
pastime now, these men all look back on long and useful 
roles in society—40 years automotive electrical work in 
New York City for one man, 50 years as a contractor 
and builder in Indianapolis for another, another retired 
from 20 years service with the General Electric Com- 
pany, another put in 50 years in a New Jersey silk mill. 














“Housing is people” like the 350 or more families 
..» IN MILWAUKEE who belong to the tenant association of the Westlawn 


low-rent project in Milwaukee. Like most people, the 
Westlawn folks know a friend when they meet him, try 
to help him out when they have a chance, and give him 
a warm send-off when he leaves them. That’s been the 
experience of Westlawn’s popular “landlord”—project 
manager Edward Aronov, who left Westlawn recently 
to become management superintendent for all Milwau- 
kee housing authority projects. In a farewell ceremony 
for Mr. Aronov, the tenants displayed signs wish- 
ing him “good luck,” saying “sorry to see you go.” 
Some tenants cited him for always doing his best for all 
of them, others because he had tried to get playground 
facilities for the project, handled tenants’ complaints 
quickly. Most tenants, however, reportedly gave another 
reason for the farewell turn-out ... he’s “a real nice 
guy.” 











“Housing is people" like the tenants of the Park- 
Holm low-rent project in Newport, Rhode Island, many ... IN NEWPORT 


of whom like to bowl, like to join up with the rest of 
the community to back a good cause, and recently got 
a chance to do both at once. Newport’s March of Dimes 
campaign to fight infantile paralysis this year featured 
a benefit bowling contest that was participated in 
by many tenants from Park-Holm and their “alumni” 
friends who have moved from the project but still main- 
tain their friendships there. Left to right: Truman Smith 
holding the March of Dimes trophy for the highest single 
team in the contest, and the team members: Grace 
Downes, Audrey Woolhouse, Delores Silvia, Ruth Tu- 
rano, and Gerry Costa. Grace Downes also won a special 
trophy award for bowling the highest individual three- 
string game. 
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tion of the lease.” 


60 watts. 


the letter as “the language 
person 





AND “HOUSING IS PEOPLE"... 


... like the tenants of a low-rent housing project who recently raised 
a storm of protest over an authority edict stating that “consump- 
tion of alcohol is illegal and immoral on this project and is in viola- 
The authority's executive director made this 
ruling after he decided that the tenants “needed someone to take 
care of them.” By way of taking care of them he issued his liquor 
ban—then went on to say he also wouldn't put up with pets, chil- 
dren who don’t play in their own yard, and use of light bulbs over 


Tenant reaction was an unsigned letter to the director telling 
him that “eyes filled with hate will be watching you 
America, land of freedom, not Russia.” But the director dismissed 
of a simple 
... I have already forgiven him.” 

The rumblings of protest only rose higher, however, when the 
Associated Press syndicated the story and newspapers from coast 
to coast startled the public with news of the prohibition. 


In the wake of all this publicity, the authority's commissioners 
rescinded the director’s order, noting that while “the authority is 
in sympathy with any suggested measures designed to improve the 
general welfare of all occupants,” the disputed directive contained 
“provocative language” and was consequently withdrawn. 


this is 


narrow-minded 
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“RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


L 

AMERICA’S NEEDS AND RESOURCES: 
A NEW SURVEY, by J. Frederic Dew- 
hurst and Associates. 1955. A Twentieth 
century Fund study. 1148 pp. illus., 
charts, graphs. $10. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York City 36, New York. 

““A comprehensive measurement of the 
entire American economic system in 
action”—that’s the publisher’s descrip- 
tion of this volume, which is based on 
five years of study directed toward the 
revision and expansion of its 1947 work 
of the same title. Two chapters, one 
on housing and another on urban rede- 
velopment, were cooperatively written by 
three men prominent in the housing 
and redevelopment field—Lawrence N. 
Bloomberg, chief economist for the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration; Howard G. 
Brunsman, head of the population and 
housing division of the Bureau of the 
Census; and A. Benjamin Handler, pro- 
fessor of planning at the University of 
Michigan (see June JourNAL, page 183). 

The section on housing reviews hous- 
ing cost variations, technological changes, 
demand and supply over the past 50 
years, and statistical facts on the elimi- 
nation of substandard housing. 

The section on urban redevelopment 
traces the growth of slums and blight 
in American cities, discusses the trends 
that influence urban decay, and relates 
the various means by which redevelop- 
ment has been undertaken. The legis- 
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lative background of redevelopment pro- 
grams, redevelopment planning generally, 
a few specific examples of redevelopment 
in action, and some indications of re- 
development costs are also discussed. 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE 
AGENCY, Organization and Functions. 
1955. 8 pp. Free. Available from HHFA 
regional offices or Office of the Adminis- 
trator, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 

A concise description of the activities 
of HHFA and its constituent agencies: 
Public Housing Administration, Federal 
Housing Administration, Federal National 
Mortgage Association, Urban Renewal 
Administration, Community Facilities Ad- 
ministration, and the Office of the Ad 
ministrator. 


MANUAL OF INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
ENUMERATORS (a reprint of one por- 
tion of “How to Make and Use Local 
Housing Surveys” see April 1955 Jour- 
nal, page 142). Research Division, Office 
of the Administrator, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 1955. 31 pp. 25 cents. 
Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Detailed instruction on how to gather 
data for housing surveys, prepared as 
a special guide for enumerators. The 
manual covers simplified vacancy studies, 
complete vacancy studies, and vacancy- 


occupancy studies. Discusses interview- 
ing, call-backs, listing procedures, sched- 
ules, and definition of terms. Also sug- 
gests forms and routes to be followed, 
as well as illustrations of various types 
of dwelling units and terms employed 

This pamphlet is one section of a 
broader work see above discussing 
housing surveys generally and including 
considerations of data analysis and re- 
port preparation 


REDEVELOPMENT FOR INDUSTRIAL 
USE. Technical Bulletin No. 25, Urban 
Land Institute. 1955. 32 pp. illus., charts. 
$3. Urban Land Institute, 1737 K Street, 
Washington 6, D.C. 

An exploration of the potentialities of 
redevelopment for industrial reuse as a 
means of reinforcing a community’s tax 
base as well as eliminating urban blight. 
The bulletin was written to aid both the 
public agencies that plan and execute 
redevelopment land assembly programs 
and private business firms that do the 
rebuilding. 

Specific topics covered: the principle 
and process of urban redevelopment, 
a community's needs for industrial land, 
industrial location considerations, mar- 
keting the redeveloped land plus 
samples of what some communities have 
done in this field 


HOW TO HELP A NEW CIVIL SERV. 
ICE COMMISSIONER GET STARTED 
ON HIS JOB. “Personnel Brief” No. 16, 
Civil Service Assembly. 1955. 12 pp. 
mimeo, $2. Civil Service Assembly, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
Suggests ways of putting newly ap 
pointed civil service commissioners to 
work quickly and effectively. Though 
directed to civil service agencies, the 
ideas and suggestions put forward might 
easily be applied to agencies in the 
housing and redevelopment field 
Written in an easy, frank style, the 
suggestions range from tips on making 
a personal contact with a new com- 
missioner to how to orient him to 
the agency's program and how to 
acquaint him with the activities of stafl 
members—plus a series of ‘do’s’ and 
‘don'ts’ on getting a commissioner started 


OPEN-OCCUPANCY HOUSING IN 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY, by Harold 
S. Goldblatt. November 1954. 51 pp., 
multilith. $1.50. Housing Council, Urban 
League of Westchester County, Inc., 6 
Depot Plaza, White Plains, New York. 

Through a study of population and 
housing census statistics and through in- 
terviews with real estate brokers, build- 
ers, bank officials, Negro homeowners, 
and white homeowners, the author of 
this report establishes the nature of the 
pattern of racial segregation in West- 
chester County, New York. A four-point 
program of action is recommended in 
order to achieve desegregation, The re- 
ports of the interviews do much to illumi- 
nate the situation and to indicate the 
direction in which an action program 
might well go. 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF DELIN- 
QUENCY PREVENTION PROGRAMS. 
Children’s Bureau Publication No. 350, 
Social Security Administration, United 
States Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 1954. 50 pp. 25 cents. Su- 
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perintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 

As a first step in examining programs 
for the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency, the Children’s Bureau has pub- 
lished this study. What has been done 
here is to review and appraise all past 
studies that have attempted to evalu- 
ate preventive techniques and programs. 
In the course of the pamphlet, therefore, 
the reader is given information on a 
wide range of such programs, those 
aimed at improving environment as well 
as educational and therapeutic programs. 
At the end of the pamphlet, in the four- 
page section of “conclusions,” the 
authors say: “. . . we are on our way 
toward learning what does and what 
does not prevent delinquency, but we still 
have far to go.” 


HOUSING AND ECONOMIC DEVEL- 
OPMENT: The Report of a Conference 
Sponsored at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology by the Albert Farewell 
Bemis Foundation on April 30 and May 
1 and 2, 1953, edited by Burnham Kelly. 
January 1955. 161 pp., mimeo. School of 
Architecture and Planning, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

A distinguished group of some 20 
economists, architects, and housing tech- 
nicians were brought together some two 
years ago to take a look at economic 
development and housing abroad, par- 
ticularly in underdeveloped countries re- 
ceiving technical and financial assistance 
from the United States. The role of tech- 
nology and design in such programs was 
the major focus of the discussions. Papers 
from the conference were grouped and 
edited to reflect the major points that 
emerged from the discussions. Many pro- 
found observations with reference to na- 
tional housing policy as well as to the 
conference subject went into these pro- 
ceedings. A major area for discussion was 
how to reconcile economic, social, poli- 
tical, and technological considerations, 
with the economists particularly chal- 
lenged to defend their theories. John E. 
Burchard’s summary of all the statements 
is of major importance. 


NO SLUMS IN TEN YEARS, A Work- 
able Program for Urban Renewal, by 
James W. Rouse and Nathaniel §. Keith. 
1955. 50 pp., illus., maps. $1 (checks pay- 
able to Collector of Taxes, District of 
Columbia). District of Columbia Rede- 
velopment Land Agency, 499 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, N.W., Washington 4, D.C. 

A plan for urban renewal in the na- 
tion’s capital as submitted to the com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia 
and later adopted as the district’s ‘“‘work- 
able program” petition for federal hous- 
ing aid (see April JourNAL, page 118). 


NEW HORIZONS IN COLOR, by Faber 
Birren. 1955. 200 pp. illus., diags., graphs, 
charts, $10. Reinhold Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 

A prominent authority in the field of 
color selection examines the psycholog- 
ical, functional, and esthetic effects of 





NAHRO SALUTES... 





the men and women (and institu- 
tions) who, in September passed 
their 20-, 15-, 10- and 5-year an- 
niversaries as NAHRO members or 
Journat subscribers. 


20 or More Years 
Albert C. Shire, Chicago 
Alex Linn Trout, Detroit 


15-19 Years 

California State Library, Sacramento 
University of Southern California Li- 

brary, Los Angeles 
Harry W. Hansen, Cleveland 
Honolulu Municipal Reference Library 
Andrew S. Iddings, Dayton, Ohio 
Miss Martha Rogin, New York City 


10-14 Years 

Edward Adams, Wethersfield, 
Connecticut 

J. R. Adams, Seattle 

Abram L. Alcorn, Chicago 

John L. Ashby, Seattle 

William Austin, Great Falls, Montana 

Hans H. Baasch, Fort Hall, Idaho 

William :E. Bergeron, Chicago 

Harald Bergerson, Tacoma, Washington 

Paul D. Binford, Seattle 

Milton Bona, Vancouver, Washington 

Miss Mattie Bothe, Cleveland 

Delmore Brickman, New York City 

Paul E. Chopard, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Citizens’ Governmental Research Bureau 
of Milwaukee 

Mrs. Helena H. Coates, New York City 

Joseph Cohen, Seattle 

George J. Devers, Jr., Seattle 

Herbert M. Edwards, Seattle 

Philip E. Geissal, Kansas City, Missouri 

Irving Gollin, New York City 

J. D. Hardin, Jr., New Orleans 

Mrs. Virgie Hames, Oxnard, California 

Alex W. Johnson, Washington, D. C. 

James S. Johnson, Jr., Cairo, Illinois 

James E. Lash, San Francisco 

Miss Rose E. Morry, Seattle 

National Council of Churches Library, 
New York City 

Dr. R. F. Pulley, Toledo 

C. Daniel Ramsdell, Chicago 

F. S. Ratchford, Vancouver, Washington 

Charles A. Roesch, Buffalo 

Charles W. Ross, Jr., Seattle 

Miss Miriam R. Spiggle, Akron, Ohio 

Elmer A. Suckow, Springfield, Illinois 

Maxwell H. Tretter, New York City 

Mrs. Katherine M. Walker, Vancouver, 
Washington 

Mrs. Eleanor R. Walters, Salinas, 

California 








color in architecture and _ decoration. 
The author’s thesis is that selection of 
colors for interior and exterior decorat- 
ing should be made on the basis of prac- 
tical psychological, emotional, and es- 
thetic effects—effects he believes can 
largely be charted and utilized—rather 
than on conventional standards of taste 
and personal feelings. 

A useful explanation of technical refer- 
ences is contained in an appendix, along 
with a bibliography and an index of the 
book’s content. 


Willis C. Weatherly, Cincinnati 
Robert M. Webb, Chicago 


5-9 Years 

Mrs. Jeanne F. Biddle, Cincinnati 

Miss Alma Bledsoe, Cincinnati 

Olin Boese, Fort Worth 

H. M. Booth, Jr., Louisville 

Fred Brothers, Pocatello, Idaho 

Emmett W. Butler, Norfolk, Virginia 

William E. Christner, Toledo 

William E. Cleaver, Vancouver, 
Washington 

Creer, Kent, Cruise & Aldrich, Provi 
dence, Rhode Island 

Mrs. Florine Dahlke, Portland, Oregon 

Austin G. Damon, Cleveland 

James Farndale, Las Vegas, Nevada 

Dillard J. Firse, Cleveland 

Julius Friedman, New York City 

Jack A. Garnetta, Pittsburgh 

A. C. Godward, Minneapolis 

Miss Marjorie E. Gould, Omaha 

Miss Beulah R. Grad, New York City 

Mrs. Verna Greene, Cincinnati 

Nick J. Griffor, Euclid, Ohio 

Bernard Gross, Detroit 

J. R. Henderson, Atlanta 

Mrs. Annie Ruth Hill, Atlanta 

Lawrence M. Irvin, Columbus, Ohio 

Thomas Jeffrion, New Orleans 

Lloyd T. Johnson, Detroit 

Ernest J. Jones, Cleveland 

Talbot Jones, Minneapolis 

L. J. Lamb, Seattle 

T. W. Langston, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Lehman Brothers, New York City 

Mrs. Ivalue B. Lennear, Indianapolis 

Little, Lesourd, Palmer & Scott, Seattle 

Mrs. Mildred A. McMinn, Seattle 

John W. Maloney, Seattle 

Fred Manash, Portland, Oregon 

E. M. Manker, Columbus, Ohio 

George Marshall Martin, Cincinnati 

Minneapolis Emergency Housing Projects 

Edward C. Minor, Baltimore 

New York State Committee on Discrimi- 
nation, New York City 

Walter Payne, Chicago 

Mrs. R. W. Rasmussen, Portland, Oregon 

Edward Sears Read, Boston 

Mrs. Margaret G. Riggs, Lompoc, 
California 

Mrs. Ines G. Roig, Ponce, Puerto Rico 

Jack R. Schonborn, San Francisco 

George W. Simons, Jr., Jacksonville, 
Florida 

Glenn Stanton, Portland, Oregon 

Mrs. Freda M. Stillman, Seattle 

Mrs. Olive W. Swinney, Washington, 
D. C. 

Texas State College for Women Library, 
Denton, Texas 

Roy Thompson, Fort Worth 

F. J. Whalen, Buffalo 

COMPARATIVE POPULATION AND 

URBAN RESEARCH VIA MULTIPLE 

REGRESSION AND COVARIANCE 

ANALYSIS, by Donald J. Bogue and 

Dorothy L. Harris. 1954. 75 pp. plano., 

charts, graphs. 90 cents. Scripps Founda- 

tion, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
Published jointly by the Scripps Foun- 

dation for Research in Population Prob- 

lems and the University of Chicago’s 

Population Research and Training Cen- 

ter, this book describes an experimental 

application of the statistical techniques 
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of multiple regression and covariance 
analysis to urban population studies. 

The techniques were applied to two 
major problems of urban population 
analysis: the growth and the suburban- 
ization of populations in metropolitan 
areas. Current explanations for variations 
in metropolitan growth and suburbaniza- 
tion are tested under this new statistical 
methodology. 

This book has been hailed by critics 
as “a real contribution to urban research 

has demonstrated the utility of a 

particular set of techniques . . . should 
be studied carefully by every student of 
social statistics. . .” 


PROBLEMS OF HOUSING OF SOCIAL 
INTEREST, a report by the Inter-Amer- 
ican Economic and Social Council, Pan 
American Union. 1954. 232 pp. mimeo., 
charts, diags. $1. Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D.C. 

An analysis of the housing dilemma in 
countries of Latin America as surveyed 
by the low-cost housing study committee 
of the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, Pan American Union. 
The study was made for and presented 
to the 10th Inter-American Conference 
in March 1954 (see February 1954 Jour- 
NAL, page 60). Contains recommenda- 
tions for improving the situation and 
for strengthening Inter-American co- 
operation in the field of housing. 


FLOORING MATERIALS. Index Num- 
ber F4.6, Circular Series, issued by the 
Small Homes Council, University of Illi- 
nois. 1955. 7 pp. illus., diags., charts. 
10 cents. Small Homes Council, Mumford 
House, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. 

Gives practical advice on selecting and 
caring for home flooring. Factors sug- 
gested for consideration: moisture con- 
ditions, temperature, appearance, resili- 
ence, ease of maintenance, resistance to 
oil and grease, design, and noise. A 
handy chart specifies maintenance re- 
quirements for a wide range of flooring 
materials and a section on installation 
illustrates recommended flooring applica- 
tion techniques. 


MATERIAL AND LABOR ANALYSIS, 
HOUSE FRAMING SYSTEMS. Housing 


Research Paper 33, Division of Housing * 


Research, Office of the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 1954. 
125 pp. charts, diags., graphs. 65 cents. 
Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

A comparative analysis of 18 different 
wood framing systems to determine the 
relative economy and efficiency of each 
system for single family homes. The re- 
port reviews structural and architectural 
considerations, methods of assembly cur- 
rently in practice, materials, and labor 
costs. 


COST SAVINGS THROUGH STAND- 
ARDISATION, SIMPLIFICATION, 
SPECIALISATION IN THE BUILD- 
ING INDUSTRY, prepared for the For- 
eign Operations Administration (now In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration), 
Productivity and Technical Assistance 
Division, by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour, Bureau of Labour Sta- 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A27 — TENANT RELATIONS (Male) 

Wanted by a midwest housing author- 
ity operating approximately 2000 units. 
Previous tenant relations experience in 
counseling, home visitation, tenant ac- 
tivities through guidance of tenant or- 
ganizations, tenant selection, and direc- 
tion of recreational programs desirable. 
Age 30 to 45 preferred. Position availa- 
ble immediately. Starting salary up to 
$6000 depending on experience and 
qualifications. Please give age, education, 
and complete detailed information of ex- 
perience and qualifications. Send picture 
with application. 


A28 — PLAN, DEVELOPMENT CHIEF 

A chief of planning and development 
position is now open with the Sacra 
mento, California redevelopment agency, 
a job paying $660 a month for the first 
year and increasing to $750 a month by 
the fourth year. 

Requirements: college degree, prefer 
ably with specialization in city and re 
gional planning, architecture, engineer 
ing, or economics. Also requires at least 
seven years of experience of type required 
for the chief technical position with a 
government planning, renewal, or rede 
velopment agency. Job requires mature 
administrative judgment, knowledge of 
planning and renewal legislation. 

Duties include responsibilities for all 
physical planning and development of re 
development and renewal projects carried 
on by the agency, including collection 
and preparation of basic planning infor- 
mation, preparation of documents, super- 
vision of engineering staff, coordination of 
agency planning with interested public 
and private agencies, arrangements for 


tistics. 1954. 182 pp. illus., graphs, diags., 
charts. Free. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

A study of the building industry in 
the United States showing how manufac- 
turers of building materials have achieved 
cost savings through standardization, sim- 
plification, and specialization. This work 
is the second in a series of studies made 
by the Department of Labor for distri- 
bution overseas by ICA. 


GREENWICH— 

(Continued from page 340) 

show a willingness to cooperate with 
management in keeping in tip-top 
shape the project’s attractive setting, 
with its 13 varieties of trees and 
numerous shrubberies and bushes. 
They assist with the gardening and 
in keeping the development neat . . . 
and also, according to Richard 
Hubert, the Greenwich authority di- 
rector, help when there is snow to 
be shoveled or leaves to be raked. 


subcontracting, functioning in the role of 
agency representative, and, on occasion, 
assumption of the executive director's du 
ties in his absence. 

Applications should include personal 
data, resumé of education, a summary 
of work experiences, and the names 
and addresses of three references familiar 
with applicant’s work. Applications should 
be sent directly to: Joseph T. Bill, Execu 
tive Director, Redevelopment Agency of 
the City of Sacramento, 1006 4th Street 
Sacramento 14, California. 


A29— HOUSING REHABILITATION 

Medium sized city on the eastern sea 
board is looking for a director of housing 
rehabilitation to take charge of the city's 
housing code enforcement program and 
to collaborate the activities of the sev 
eral city government bureaus that have 
inspection responsibilities. Successful ap- 
plicant must have practical experience in 
housing rehabilitation and sufficient aca 
demic background to give him under- 
standing of the problems he will confront 
in this work, 


A30 — FEDERAL TECHNICIANS 

The Chicago Field Office of the Public 
Housing Administration has openings in 
the following positions: 
1—Construction Superintendent (build- 
ings and utilities), GS-12, salary range 
$7570 to $8645. 
2—Construction Superintendent (build- 
ings and utilities), GS-11, salary range 
$6390 to $7465 
3—Architectural Engineer (specifica- 
tions/structural), GS-11, salary range 
$6390 to $7465. 
4—Project Development Advisor (three 
jobs open), GS-11, salary range $6590 
to $7465. 

Applicants should have sufficient abil 
ity and experience in the respective fields 
covered to enable them to meet and deal 
successfully with local public and private 
groups, serving as liaison between local 
contractors and architects and the tech 
nical and construction staffs of the PHA 
office. These positions are all Civil Service 
jobs with the usual annual and sick leave 
and advancement opportunities. The Chi 
cago Field Office of PHA serves a 12 
state region and some traveling in the 
region is necessary. Actual transportation 
costs are paid in addition to a $12 a day 
allowance for individual expenses 


A31— PLANNING ANALYST III 
Position offered by the Milwaukee City 
Service Commission; salary: $6131 to 
$6940 in three annual increments. Re- 
quirements: college degree with major 
work in planning, statistics, public admin 
istration, economics, geography, social sci 
ence, or related fields, plus five years full 
time experience in government planning 
research. Three of these five years must 
have been in position of responsibility. 
Duties: prepare and supervise statistical, 
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Clogged Drains 


NATIONAL DECORATING SERVICE 


1035-37 S. Michigan Boulevard * 











Chicago 15, Tl. 








Saves Torn-up Plumbing Saves on Outside Help 


HYDRAULIC WATER RAM 


(Can pay for itself in one application) 
Enjoy 30 Day FREE TRIAL! 


Why lose time, suffer inconvenience, waste 
dollars en neediessiy costly plumbing service? 
The Hydraulic Water Ram clears severest 
blocked drain lines and sewers in minutes. No 
chemicals, no snakes, no electric cables, no 
pushing through. Saves costly outside help, 
or expensive torn up piping. Uses IMPACT- 
(HYDROSTATIC) a basic scientific principle of 
POSITIVE HYDRAULIC POWER. Shatters hard 
grease, debris, other blockage into fragments 
easily flushed down to main. Works perfectly, 
VENT OR NO VENT! Services up to 6” pipe. 
Works perfectly on all types of clogged toilets, 
sinks, sewers, etc. Can pay for itself in a single 
application. Nothing to wear out. Good for 
@ lifetime. Thousands in use, including over 
3,000 in government agencies. You risk noth- 
ing. Write for details on how to get free 
30 day trial at our expense. 


@ QUALITY PAINTING e 


@ INTERIOR & EXTERIOR @ 
@ ESTIMATES FURNISHED e 
@ ANYWHERE IN U.S.A. @ 





@ NEW CONSTRUCTION MAINTENANCE e 








WORK HAS BEEN DONE FOR 
PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION—CHICAGO HOUSING AUTHORITY 


Write for Information, Prices, 
Details of Free Trial Offer! 


HYDRAULIC MANUFACTURING CO. 























DEPT. JH-10, KIEL, WISCONSIN 








economic, and social studies; assume full 
responsibility for the research section; 
work with committees within the city 
government and outside agencies to ar- 
range for specific research of value in 
city planning work; be in charge of in- 
vestigations and surveys; and analyse com 
piled data and reduce factual data to 
objective standards of public facilities in 
relation to population, area, distribution, 
etc. Final date for accepting applications 
is October 25, 1955. Apply directly to 
The Milwaukee City Service Commission, 


Room 716, City Hall, Milwaukee, Wis 
consin. 

POSITIONS WANTED 
W20, Male, 35 — HOUSING MANAGER 


Applicant has over four years experi 
ence as management aide in a large east- 
ern housing authority with duties in 
tenant re-examination, as tenant advisor 
and consultant to tenant groups, in proj- 
ect-ccommunity liaison work. He is now 
an assistant project manager with respon- 
sibility for total project operation. Pre- 
vious work included teaching in social 
sciences and two years of social casework. 
Applicant is interested in position in 
housing management, tenant selection, 
tenant activities supervision, or in liaison 
work with an urban renewal program. 
Academic background: BS and MS de- 
grees in social sciences. Applicant is 
married, has one child. Desired minimum 
starting salary: $5700. 
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LANDSCAPING— 

(Continued from page 339) 

and care of landscape. The examples 
of what can be done are not par- 
ticularly new: the formation of gar- 
den clubs or associations, with prize- 
giving, city contests, and other ac- 
tivities as incentives. Why could not 
a project club enter in the local 
flower show? Why shouldn’t man- 
agement provide needed plants, with 
those individuals who may be inter- 
ested doing the actual planting? Why 
not an Arbor Day tree planting cere- 
mony for example, featuring some 
instruction with regulation? 
How about more continuous atten- 
tion on the part of management in 
fertilizing; in seasonal clearing, trim- 
ming, and replacement—and what 
about the utilization on an authority 
staff basis of professional help? 


along 


Bright Future 
When landscaping is recognized 
as an essential element in housing 
and when management gives it the 
concern due it, landscaping may well 
provide “plus values” in abundance. 


PUERTO RICO— 

Continued from page 327) 

in fact, all the evidence points to 
increased values because of the pub- 
lic housing program. 

The Industrial Development Cor- 
poration in locating their new indus- 
tries has taken into account the 
stabilization of manpower the proj- 
ects provide and selected their sites 
within walking distance of projects 
wherever possible. 

These factors all underlie the ac- 
ceptance of public housing in Puerto 
Rico: many others could be cited. 
The cumulative advantages of the 
program to individuals, neighbor- 
hoods, and communities stand out in 
such sharp relief that the minor ir- 
ritating adjustments that inevitably 
come with radical changes of any 
kind are quickly forgotten. As Don 
Luis, an octogenarian, remarked 
on viewing a completed housing 
project in the neighborhood of his 
substantial home: “Isn’t it wonder- 
ful. We still have the same people 
living beside us but instead of a 
shanty town as our neighbors, we 
have this attractive project. Every- 
one is happy about it.” 


The Journal of HOUSING 
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STOP-- LOOK 
JStEN- 


when approaching the problem 
of fixture purchases 
for low-budget housing! 


Because maintenance is the key to 
the profitable operation of low-rental 
property, it is sound business to put 
products of definitely known good 
quality in every dwelling unit .. . 
for they actually save you money 
over the years. 

So, before you specify or buy 
plumbing fixtures and heating equip- 
ment for your project, stop long 
enough to get in touch with your 
nearest American-Standard plumb- 
ing contractor. Look at what 
American-Standard has to offer. 


And listen to what other successful 
low-budget housing developers and 
operators have to say about the 
merits of sticking to a sound quality 
line—like American-Standard. 

American-Standard products, be- 
cause of their extra sturdy construc- 
tion and proven efficient perform- 
ance, can materially reduce property 
maintenance costs, as well as 
reduce tenant turnover. 

Any American-Standard plumb- 
ing contractor will be glad to give 
you additional information. 


American-Stavdard 


Plumbing and Heating Division, American Rediater & Standard Sanitery Corporation 


P. 0. Bex 12726, Pittsburgh 30, Penasylvesie 
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